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Sarat = STORM or CALM 


(Now nearing completion) 


3rd and Clay Sts., Richmond, Va. 


All policyholders and Employees of the SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., 
INC., now know that a policy or connection with this Company is a blessing. All 
through the period of the great depression, like in ordinary times, each policyholder 
or claimant who had a claim for Disability or Death received payment immediately 
on presentation of claim in proper form. Likewise all employees have found their 
positions secure and compensation sure. These are the fruits of Self-Help; that is, 
placing premiums where Benefits and Employment are certain. Thousands can 
testify like the following: 
68 West Market St., 


Newark, N. J. 


April 29, 1931. 
Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc. 


Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


I congratulate you on the very splendid service you are render- 
ing your policyholders in the prompt payment of their claims. 
Accept my very best wishes for the continued success and growth 
of your company. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. A. PHILLIPS, M.D. 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 


Home Office: 525-7-9 N. Second Street, Richmond, Va. 
LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Operating in Virginia, New Jersey and District of Columbia ott 


or the encl 









GIVE YOURSELF A PRESENT! 


By Subscribing for One Year to 


THE CRISIS 


AT $1.50 






Twenty-one years old this month, the Crisis is looking to the 
future and will bring to its readers more vital information and more 
noted authors than ever before. + 














“Jobs for Negroes,” a problem uppermost in the mind of the 
Negro, will be studied and discussed in coming issues with a view 
to helping Negroes help themselves. 











H. L. Mencken, Langston Hughes, Pierre Loving, A. P. Davis, 
and Grace Abbott, head of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, are only a 
few of the writers you will meet through the pages of the Crisis. 





Coming short stories, fiction, and poetry are sure to be of universal 
interest. 


You will Receive Absolutely Free a Copy of 
“THE NEGRO MOTHER” 


Langston Hughes’ Latest Booklet of Six Dramatic Recitations 
in Rhymed Verse, with Decorations by Prentiss Taylor 


LIP THIS COUPON AND GIVE YOURSELF:-A TREAT 


he Crisis, 69 Fifth Ave., New York City. 






or the enclosed $1.50 please begin my year’s subscription to the Crisis with the December issue and send me absolutely FREE a copy of “The 
¢t0 Mother,” by Langston Hughes. 
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Hotels—Organizations 








WARM WELCOMES 
FINE LOCATIONS 
EFFICIENT SERVICE— 


are offered by these modern hotels. 
When you patronize them, Mr. and 
Mrs. Traveler, you will please your- 
self and the managements. 


“The Finest Hotel in Harlem” 
182 St. Nicholas Avenue, Near 119th Street 


Attractive 1, 2 and 3-room furnished apartments. Private bath and telephone in each. Linen, electric lights 
and full maid service included. By week, week-end or day for refined people only. 


Elevator service 24 hours. Special Rates for All Professionals. Tel. UNiversity 4-6900-01-02. 
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Your Ship of Dreams 


may not 


come in 


OPPORTUNITY ALWAYS AWA 
at the 


Y.M. 


Sis Pn 


The following Branches invite you to membership: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
West 135th Street Branch, 181 W. 135th 
St. With dormitory 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Glenarm Branch, 2800 Glenarm St. 
With dormitory 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at 
Francis St. With dormitory 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Carlton Avenue Branch, 405 Carlton 
Avenue. With do » ‘tory 
GERMANTOWN, PE. » PA. 
West Rittenhouse Branch, i352 W. Rit- 
tenhouse St. 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 

726 W. Division St. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Twelfth Street Branch, 1816 12th St. 
With dormitory 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Water Street Branch 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Pine Street Branch, 2846 Pine Boulevard 
With dormitory 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
3763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 





HOSPITALS FOR NURSE TRAINING 





Btate accredited. : 
Three year course in 
eneral nursing. 50 

d hespital. On ap- 
proved list of Amer- 
lean College ef Sur- 
geons. Free tuition, 
board and reom, 


allowance. 

eation, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Only 
High School Grad- 
uates admitted. 


Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 


BurreLL MEMORIAL HospitaL 


Roanoke, Va. 


+ 


Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Grad- 
uates in General Nursing to young women, be- 
tween the ages of 19-35, in an accredited school, 
modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
elso affiliation with 300 bed Hospital. 
Apply to Supt. 
42 Dorsey St.. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


The Whittaker Memorial Hospital 


accredited school for nurses 
Offers a three year course in general nursing to 
High School graduates over eighteen years of age; 
monthly cash allowance. 
Apply to M. R. Holmes, R.N. 
Supt. of School of Nursing 
1014 28th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


You Stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 
Just 'cYOSS the street 
from Everywhere 


= —— 
Telephones 


BRADHURST 2-} I 
AUDUBON 3434" W. E. B. 
—= . 


; Price Lowest Tae Cri 
Service Unsurpassed Editorial Boa 


There are other 
I lotels, but none 
Better than 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, prop, 


Volum 


HEALTH SEEKERS PARADISE 


Asheville, N. C. ‘“‘In the Land of the Sky,” 
World famous health resort; 2300 ft. above the sea 
Is a land of beauty, a land of grandeur and of 
everchanging irresistible lure. 

The wonderful climate is a fine aid in the treat- 
ment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis 

Private accommodations for carefully selected in- 
cipient cases, sanatorium accommodations for ad- 
vanced cases, Write: DOR. L. 0. MILLER 
38 Market Street Asheville, N. C. 


Hotel Douglass 
“Finest Colored Hotel” 


Broad & Lombard Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PHILLIS WHEATLEY ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“NOT AN INSTITUTION—A HOME” 


135 Guest Rooms for Women and Girls 


The Phillis Wheatley Association. rnese doors #* 
never closed to worthy girls. 


Cleveland is now one of the largest education 
centers in America. Why not attend school here’ 

The Phillis Wheatley Association offers tes 
rooms from $3.75 to $7.00 per week. Its caletert 
is one of the finest east of the Rocky Mountain 
Desk and elevator service twenty-four hours 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDBESS 
4450 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE \ 
THE CRISIS 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us The Cris 
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on Haiti; Arthur Davis, 
“John Henry,” a play; The 
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A rejoinder from some of Smuts’ “‘paticnt asses.”’ 


MASTERPIECES OF CRISIS POETRY. 1910-1931. Illustrated... 380 
A Crisis anthology, with poems by Rosalie Jonas, Otto Bohanan, 
Angelina Grimké, Leslie Pinckney Hill, Roscoe C. Jamison, Counteé 
Cullen, Langston Hughes, Jean Toomer and Arna Bontemps. 
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Appreciations of The Crisis from Jane Addams, James H. Dillard, 
Newton D. Baker, Theodore Roosevelt and others, together with com- 
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An intimate and tragic report of some adventures of Frederick Douglass 
among white people. 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


[THE ATLANTA] 
SCHOOL of 
88 SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 





YOUR SCHOOL PROBLEMS— 


no matter what they may be, will receive prompt attention from 
THE Crisis School Department. 





















A minister wanted to do graduate work. 

Money was no object to one father. 

Girls wanted to learn nursing, tailoring. 

A southern white dean had to refuse a colored student. 
Parents sought boarding and day schools. 











The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 
Gives training in every branch of techni- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 
special preparation for the special prob. 
lems which confront social workers in 
Negro Communities, 
——— i 
For Further Information Address the 
Director 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M, 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 


FISK + 


UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE 













These and many others applied to THE CRISIS School Depart- 
ment during the past month. 















All received prompt, helpful service. 
May we aid you, too? 












MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 


Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
IS READY 


To-Train You. Write for Information to 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


An Accredited 
"Class A” College 


Founded 1867 




























WASHINGTON BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
209 West 125TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


A Professional School of Collegiate Grade Specializing 
in General Business and Secretarial Courses 














































THE COLLEGE 
THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


“Ao 


For Particucars, Appress THE DEAN 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 



















ENROLL NOW 






Class and Individual Instruction—Day and Evening 
Catalogue on Request 
L. LIEBLING, B.C.S., B.S. in Ed., Director 
RAE FELD, Registrar 

























The Best School 
For The 


BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL- 
LEGE WITH A SPLENDID NEW 

DORMITORY 


UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a 
Definite Profession or to Continue in Ad- 
vanced Study. 







Conducted under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A four-year College Course is offered, 
including Pre-Medical and Teacher Train- 
ing features. 

A College Preparatory Department, 
Training School for Nurses and School 
for Religious and Social Workers are 
connected with the College. 

Thorough training, healthy environ- 
ment, Christian influences. 







A 




























The Y. W. C. A. School of 


Vocational and Trade Training 


Complete Courses Preparing for a Variety of Positions 
in Secretarial or Business Occupations, the Dressmaking 
and other Dress Trades. Household Employment, the 
Beauty Culture Trades and Garment Machine Operation 
Trades. English, Cultural Courses, and the Music 
School for Self-Improvement. 
Offered as full-time or part-time, day or evening, of 
as short unit courses. 

Emphasis on Placement 

Write for a Catalogue 


179 West 137th St. New York, N, Y. 
Telephone Audubon 3-7900 


Approve 
and | 









For catalog and information write 
the Registrar, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 










For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 





New Modern Dormitory open in September 
Preference given to well prepared students of high standing 


Application should be made early to insure admission 





Penns 
For fus 


Address: 
WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, President Lincoln University, Chester County, Pennsylvania 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 








CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN NEW YORK ACADEMY 


OF BUSINESS 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


447 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Beautiful Campus Modern Equipment Summer Session 
Well Trained Faculty 
Student Self-Government 
Excellent Climate 

















Bookkeeping Stenography Civil Service 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 






A progressive school for girls of discriminating parents. 





FOUR YEARS COLLEGE 






For further information address: David D. Jones, President 




















JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Cooks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenographers, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
A private College for men, and a 


Bookkeepers. 





—~>— 





Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.) 


SPECIALIZES 

In training good workers and good citizens and 

offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 

Healthy Climate Outside of City 

Faculty of College-trained Teachers 

Junior and Senior High School Courses 

Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
Recreation 


For further information write 
J. H. 


N. WARING, JR., Principal 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Nermal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


















Theological Seminary. 
The College is on the approved list of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and the 
American Medical Association and is a mem- 
ber of the Association of American Colleges. 
Graduates are admitted to Graduate and 
Professional schools. 











Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laboratories. Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 



















Ideal location. First class equipment. Large 


endowment. For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs : Mississippi 







Character building one of the chief aims of 











WANTED EVERYWHERE 





MorEHOUSE COLLEGE Braithwaite Business School 


St. Mary’s School ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 
An E 1 boardi oe eo ae 
under eee ae =o a” ~ N institution famous within recent 





“The School That Gets Results” 
Established 1920 


Business and Secretarial Courses 


Fall Term Begins September 14 
Students Qualify for Positions in 6 to 9 Months 







T ) : c Capable and Practical Teachers 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, years for its emphasis on all sides 2376-7th Ave. New York City 
6188 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
AN to the education of Negro young men. CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students. 


198 West {34th St., New York City 


Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 

FOR INFORMATION, Address 
S. H. ARCHER, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 


and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 


UneExcELLED LocaTION. Le arn 


STRONG FacuLry. 
SPLENDID EQuiIPpMENT. 
aoe A Profession 
one and one-half million 

For further particulars ra Become Independent an d 

The President or the Dean M k 50.00 $75 00 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE ake $50.00 to —s 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA Week After Learning the 
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APEX SYSTEM 
Peery TRAINING of Scientific Beauty Culture =~ 4 recent GRADUATING CLASS 
OOL FOR LEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) : 
CHEYNEY. PA. You Can Enter Classes, Afternoons Prices Reasonable 
AFPENNSYLVANIA State Normal School School Any Time and Evenings Terms Arranged 
Offering, in addition to the regular Normal 





Academic Course of two years, professional 
ree Bir, courees in Home Economics and 
ork. 


hop 
A diploma from any of these courses makes a A P E xX Cc Oo L L E G E 
Graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 


ennsylvania. (Registered) 


For further information and catalog, write 200 West 135th St New York City 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal va 
CHEYNEY, PA. WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


The Ancient City of Sunshine Land) 


Junior HicH 
Senior HicH 
TEACHER TRAINING 


Junior CoLLece Courses 
PRE-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 


For further information address 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 
Leading to the degree of 


MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosp*% re. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 


Fully Accredited for 


Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Ilume-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 


COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 


Expenses Very Reasonable 


Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 
Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


with systematic instruction in trades. 
Carpentry 


“Tuskegee is not merel 
nation’s and the world’s. 
service.” — State Superintendent of Education, Alabama. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


A Vocational School for Negro Youth 


OFFERS 


FOUR YEAR COLLEGE COURSES in Agriculture, Home Economics, Technical Arts and 
Education leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


TWO YEAR COLLEGE COURSES in Business Practice, Teacher Training, Manual Arts 
and Home Economics. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES combining standard high school training in academic subjects 
Twenty-nine trades are offered to boys including 
y Bricklaying, Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, 
Machine Shop Practice, Painting and Tailoring. 


women including courses in Home Economics, Millinery, Applied Household Art, Cooking, 
Laundering, Household Management, Home Crafts, Dressmaking and Tailoring. 


THE NURSE TRAINING SCHOOL connected with the John A. Andrew Memorial 
Hospital provides a three-year course in Nurse Training which qualifies its graduates 
for registration in forty-seven states. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS of ten weeks meets the requirements of Boards 
of Education in all southern states. 


Alabama's or the South’s but the 


ROBERT R. Morton, Principal 










Specializing in Adult Education 
316 W. 139th St., N. Y. City. 
AU-dubon 3-5470 



































20 College Trained 
Instructors. 


Complete Civil Service 
and Business Train- 
ing. 

Journalism. 

Cultural Courses. 

Theology—Art. 









Registration for spring session begins 
January 25th, 


For Catalogue Address: 
R. JAMES COOPER, Director 





BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Under Auspices American Missionary Ass'n, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 


An Institution accredited by the State of 
North Carolina 


OFFERING COURSES IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, PRE-MEDICAL, TEACHER 
TRAINING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND MUSIC 


Christian but not denominational. Fine traditions, 
Superior board and living conditions. Limited 
opportunties for self-help. One of the most beauti- 
ful campuses in the South. Lowest fees for highest 
grade of educational service. - 


For full particulars write 
The Registrar 
BRICKS, N. C. 























MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, Presiden: 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College : b 
North and South. — ae 


COURSES—Semester Credit System 
B.A., B.S., and B. degrees, 
Advanced courses in Education, 
Certificates for high school teach. 
ing. 

















RATING—Accredited by the Asso. 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States anq 
Maryland,—the State Board of 
Education of Maryland,—the Uni. 
versity Senate of the M. E. Church, 
—the Regents of the University of 
New York,—American Medical 
Association. 


POLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautify! 
scenery, athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES — Equipped and 


supervised. 


SUMMER SCHOOL-—June 29 to 
August 7, 1931. 


INFORMATION: — Address EDWARD N. 
WILSON, Registrar, Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
‘A School of Character” 


Co-Educational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Modern 
equipped dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. Large athletic field. 
Manual training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music. Teacher 


training, state certificates and placement bureau. 
IDEALLY LOCATED 


EXPENSES MODERATE 
JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President 
















Eleven trades are offered to young 

























It is a place of great public 





WILLIAM H, Carter, Treasurer 
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SEND FOR CATALOG 
Morristown, Tennessee 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college having a prestige in Ne- 
gro education. Given graduate standing by 
universities of the North. With no high 
school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of col- 
lege spirit in scholarship and athletics. 


_ Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and BS. 
in Home Economics. 


Special attention is given to the training 
of teachers. Terms moderate. Send for 
catalog. Address: J. L. PEACOCK, Presi- 
dent, SHAW UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


eee nc aetna 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 


PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Offers the Following Courses: 
THEOLOGICAL | 
LiperaAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Domestic ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music ae 
A School of Liberal Training with Ds 
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War and Debt makes strange bed- 

















fellows: Bruening and Laval, Mac- 
Donald and Baldwin, Borah and 
Grandi. 
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Jimmie Walker and the American 
Legion agree that all we need is beer, 
and blip! away goes Old Man Depres- 
sion! We have seen it work this way 
ourselves but we never gave the matter 
much thought. 









































Speaking of the new Waldorf- 
Astoria, what we really need in this 
country is additional palatial hotels, 
bigger and costlier yachts, and more 
exclusive country clubs: instead of that 
we are piking along talking about soup 
kitchens. 
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When is a lie not a lie? When it is 
pronounced by a Bishop of the Episco- 
pal Church. When is a child at once 
legitimate and illegitimate? When the 
Catholic church annuls its parents’ 
marriage. 












































e 
At last the secret is out and every- 
body except the American Federation 
of Labor is happy: all that we really 
needed to insure prosperity was reduc- 
tion of wages and the maintenance of 
railway dividends. 









































Mr. Silas S. Strawn tells us that we 
should be of good courage because we 
have only weathered seventeen major 
depressions in the United States, and 
Mr. Strawn sees encouraging signs “on 
the horizon.” Well, well. What we 
need is bigger and deeper and larger 
































As the Eagle Soars 


In view of the vast literature we have written about the Negro, the study we have devoted 
to his problems, education and welfare, it is an even more interesting circumstance that he writes 
so little about himself for our particular enlightenment. 


As the Crow Flies 


depressions and a hell of a lot more 
horizon. 
& 

We are assured by no one less than 
Mr. Morgan himself that the stopping 
of gold payments by the Bank of 
England is the very best thing in the 
very best world. He himself was about 
to suggest it when Ramsay MacDonald 
beat him to it. 


What is the difference between 
Harlan and Hell? Ask Kentucky. 
é 


The New York Times has a new 
funny column on the editorial page 
consisting of comments on Gandhi. 
This replaces its former merry quips 
about Russian women and the fall of 
the Bolsheviks. 

e 

The English Coalition Government 
would be glad to resign if it could make 
up its mind what = resign about. 


German war bondholders lost all to 
make ends meet. French war _ bond- 
holders lost 75% of their investment 
and balanced the budget. British and 
American bondholders have lost noth- 
ing and do not propose to as long as 
there are doles to be abolished and 
wages to be porns. 


If you want to be a free American 
citizen, commit murder or steal a bank; 
but do not run past a red stop light. 

& 


What we call bearding the Lion in 
his den was Gandhi in Lancashire. 
oe 


Corra Harris in Saturday Evening Post. 


What he does write along that line is copied from our point of view, as if he held a mirror up 
to our minds. The same is true of Southern whites who write for Northern readers. We cannot 
afford to give a veracious impression of our lives, minds or wits, but must always color the com- 
position with that legendary Southerner who, if he ever existed at all, faded out fifty years ago. 


But the fact that the Negro never reveals himself is much more mysterious. He cannot do 
it. Many centuries passed before the white man acquired the literary art of revealing himself. 
The black man has had more centuries in living than we have had, in all probability, but a rela- 
tively short time has passed since he acquired the use of a pen. He remains, therefore, what Joel 
Chandler Harris called him—‘“the most secret man on earth.” 


Still he studies us. He majors in white-skinned human nature. He knows us, stripped of 
all our vanities, virtues and ideals. He can know a white man, not by looking up his record but 
simply by looking at him. One time a famous novelist was made editor of a famous magazine. 
The first morning he appeared at the office of his publication the old Negro janitor, who had never 
seen him before, took one look at him, shook his head and said, “He won't last long”—and he 


If Hoover was as strong on the 


“Do” as he is on the “Don’t,” his 
American victories would be more than 
Legion. 
e 
Germany and France, after trying 
war and debt slavery, have finally 
agreed on government by joint com- 
mission. 
* 
Alfonse Coolidge says “No, thanks! 
After you, Gaston seanver?” 


The Administration at Washington 
has begun by helping the Bankers. 
Next, will come the Captains of Indus- 
try and Merchants. After a while, the 
Farmers and Laborers will be told to 
be cheerful. 


Twice we have spelled “Hoard” 
Horde, says our Cheerful Critic. 0 
well, what’s the difference between 
Gold and Men in the year of Salva- 
tion, 1931? 

ae 

Speaking of doles, the kind of dole 
that we are opposed to is the 55 mil- 
lion dollars recently handed the son o! 
a man who made the public pay that 
much more for baking powder than tt 
cost him to make it. So far as we can 
find out the son’s only contribution to 
the process was being born. 


Manchuria is a bone, juicy but im 
digestible. Russia broke its teeth on tt 
England got colic and Germany, 
cramps. It belongs to China and 
If only now the 


Japan has seized it. 
Bone would bite. 
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Message from the President of the Republic of Haiti 


\ UCUNE occasion ne m’est plus 
propice que la célébration du vingt 
et-uniéme anniversaire de la fondation de 
THE CRISIS, pour exprimer a ce bril- 
lant et courageux périodique la totale 
admiration et la profonde gratitude de 
mon Peuple, pour la défense ardente et 
féconde que délibérément et généreuse- 
ment il assuma de la Cause Haitienne. 


THE CRISIS estima que la défense des 
intéréts de nos Congénéres Amé€ricains, 
au sujet de laquelle il a joué et continue 
de jouer un role de premier plan, ne 
suffisait pas a son activité débordante. [1 
épousa la cause des Freres d’Haiti. A 
l’accomplissement de cette tache ardue, 
THE CRISIS apporta une patience ob- 
stinée, une constance et une ténacité 
admirables, puissants facteurs d’un succes 
certain. Aussi ses efforts suscités par le 
culte de la Liberté ont-ils déja porté des 
fruits appréciables. Ce formidable et 
magnifique mouvement en faveur d’Haiti 
eut pour principaux animateurs les Doc- 
teur Burghardt Du Bois, les James 
Weldon Johnson, les Clément Wood, les 
Walter White,—tous de nobles coeurs et 
de puissants cerveaux. 


L’oeuvre de THE CRISIS a consisté et 
consiste encore a réclamer plus de bon- 
heur humain, dans la Paix, la Justice et 
la Fraternité. Par la poursuite de ce 
haut idéal, THE CRIsIs a bien mérité les 
remerciments non seulement de la Race 
Noire, mais de l’Humanité entiére. 


Sténio Vincent. 
Port-au-Prince, le 9 Septembre, 1931. 


HERE is for me no more opportune 

occasion than the celebration of the 
21st. anniversary of the foundation of 
THE CRISIS for expressing to that bril- 
liant and courageous periodical the un- 
stinted admiration and profound grati- 
tude of my people for the ardent and 
effective defense that it has thoughtfully 
and generously taken on for the Haitian 
cause. 


THE CRISIS believes that a defense of 
the interests of our American brothers, 
in which field it has played and con- 
tinues to play a role of the first impor- 
tance, is not enough for its unbounded 
activities. It espoused the cause of its 
Haitian brothers. To the accomplish- 
ment of that difficult task, THE CRISIS 
has brought to bear unlimited patience 
and admirable perseverance and tenacity, 
—powerful factors for sure success. 
Moreover, these efforts, inspired by the 
ideal of Liberty, have already brought 
appreciable results. The formidable and 
magnificent movement in behalf of Haiti 
had for its principal protagonists men 
like Dr. Burghardt Du Bois, James 
Weldon Johnson, Clement Wood and 
Walter White,—all with noble hearts 
and powerful brains. 


The work of THE CRIsIs has resulted 
and still results in increasing human hap- 
piness through peace, justice and brother- 
hood. In the pursuit of this high ideal 
THE CRIsIs deserves the thanks not only 
of the black race, but of all humanity. 


Stenio Vincent. 
Port-au-Prince, September 9, 1931. 
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The Provincetown Theatre and the Negro 


By HELEN DEUTSCH and STELLA HANAU 


HE projected production of “All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings” had been 
irring up a press storm. The fact 
that it dealt with a marriage between a 
Negro and white girl, and that the wife 
at one point in the action kisses her 
husband’s hand, had been avidly seized 
upon. Ku Kluxers, Citizen Fixits and 
Southern Gentlewomen, most of whom 
did not trouble to read the play (which 
had been published in the American 
Mercury) were goaded into action. 
Facts were enlarged and distorted, and 
expressions of opinion from pastors in 
Mississippi, from Colonels of the Con- 
jederate Army, from champions of 
Nordic integrity in Iowa, were printed 
and reprinted from one end of the 
country to the other. <A picture of 
Mary Blair, who was to play the wife, 
was syndicated hundreds of times with 
the caption “White Actress Kisses 
Negro’s Hand,” and a harmless little 
paragraph by Irvin S. Cobb about how 
“All God’s Chillun” would need their 
wings in Paducah, Kentucky, where 
he came from, echoed and re-echoed in 
print like a thunderbolt of the demigod 
Authority. The envelopes from the 
dipping bureau grew larger and larger, 
until great boxes began to arrive. The 
ofice soon gave up the gargantuan task 
of pasting clippings into the press book 
and began stuffing them into shoe boxes 
and storing them in the back of the 
most remote closet in the theatre. In 
the final totaling it was found that the 
press- clipping bill 
exceeded the cost of 
the scenery. 
The Province- 
town was exasper- 
ated by all the un- 
fair and_ misin- 
formed criticism 
which the play re- 
ceived before pro- 
duction. O’ Neill, 
wually so detached, 
issued a statement 
to the press : 
“Prejudice born of 
a entire ignorance of 
the subject is the last 
Word in injustice and 
absurdity. The Prov- 
meetown Playhouse has 
gnored all criticism 
‘ot founded on a 
inowledge of the play 
ad will continue to 
gnore “it, 
ees a 
\ ler 
the acon from all 
or else —— ee 
presented : 


November, 1931 


Stella Hanau writes: 


I submit herewith an excerpt 
from a forthcoming book written in 
collaboration with Helen Deutsch— 
“The Provincetown, A Story of the 
Theatre,’ to be published on October 
5th by Farrar and Rinehart. I hope 
you may be interested in using it in 
THe Crisis. Jt occurs to me that 
it might be interesting to introduce 
the article with a short note, telling 
of the Provincetown’s interest in 
Negro drama and Negro actors: 

Starting with Eugene O’Neill’s 
one-act play “The Dreamy Kid” 

im 1919-20. Followed by “The 

Emperor Jones,” also by O'Neill, 

given in November, 1920, with 

Charles S. Gilpin in the leading 

role. “All God’s Chillun Got 

Wings,” with Paul Robeson fol- 

lowed in 1923-24, and “In 

Abraham’s Bosom” was presented 

in 1926-27. It won the Pulitzer 

Prize for that season. 


Other portions of the book have 
appeared in The Drama for July, 
the Theatre Guild Magazine for 
August (a second installment to run 
in the September issue). I have, of 
course, picked parts which I thought 
would be of greatest interest to your 
readers. I sincerely hope that you 
will read the book in its entirety. 


we are not a public theatre. Our playhouse 
is essentially a laboratory for artistic experi- 
ment. Our aims are special. We are not 
seeking to rival the theatre uptown, we make 
no attempt to cater to the taste of a general 


Scene from “All God’s Chillun Got Wings” 


public. Our audience is 
restricted one. 

“Admitting (which we do not) that we are 
responsible to any one outside our own organ- 
ization, it is by our subscribers alone we can 
with any reason be held to account. All we 
ask is a square deal. A play is written to 
be expressed through the theatre, and. only 
on its merits in a theatre can a final judg- 
ment be passed on it with justice. We 
demand this hearing.” 


intentionally a 


A new Negro actor, Paul Robeson, 
had been cast for the leading part in 
“All God’s Chillun” and so, as a canny 
move to focus the attention of the pub- 
lic on an actor instead of on a race 
controversy, the directors postponed the 
opening and introduced him in a revival 
of “The Emperor Jones.” Augustin 
Duncan had discovered him in an 
amateur production of Ridgeley Tor- 
rence’s “Simon the Cyrenian,” (for 
those who delight in coincidences, it was 
coached by Charles Gilpin!) and had 
cast him opposite Margaret Wycherly 
in “Voodoo.” Robeson later played 
“Voodoo” in England with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell and definitely abandoned his 
projected law career for the stage and 
the concert hall. The new Brutus Jones 
was no weak second to Gilpin: 

“Robeson adds to his extraordinary phy- 
sique a shrewd, rich understanding of the 
role and a voice that is unmatched in the 
\merican theatre,” said Woolcott in the Sun; 
and the Post said: “Mr. Robeson brings great 
native gifts to the part, including a splendid 
physical presence and a voice the like of 
which is rarely heard.” 

The recurrent mention of Robeson’s 
voice is significant, since he had not yet 

started his career as 
a singer. One re- 
view ended: “One 
wonders if he has 
ever tried to sing.” 
Robeson gave his 
first concert in the 
spring of 1925 at 
the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theatre, under 
the auspices of the 
Provincetown. 

With the bulwark 
of approval built by 
Robeson, “All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings” 
opened on May 15th 
to an  accompani- 
ment of poison pen 
letters, telegrams to 
O’Neill threatening 
his life and the lives 
of his children, and 
an anonymous 
promise of a bomb 
in the cellar. Dis- 
trict Attorney 
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Banton, a southerner, had not read the 
play but knew that its author was the 
man who had written “The Hairy Ape” 
and “The Emperor Jones.” He declared 
that he would “get” O’Neill. Perhaps 
Banton had sat under Professor George 
Odell at Columbia and had taken too 
seriously that mild and _ seasoned 
scholar’s jeu de mots: “Gentlemen,” 
(rapping on the table) “Eugene O’ Neill 
is responsible for the profanity and in- 
sanity on the American stage today!” 


In any case, he succeeded in putting - 


his touch upon the play, for Mayor Hy- 
lan, under his prompting, without ex- 
planation, refused to issue the necessary 
acting permits for the children who were 
to appear in the first scene. At the 
cpening, James Light announced that 
the scene could not be acted; it showed 
the friendship of a Negro boy and a 
white girl and established the fact that 
the color line does not cross childhood. 
He offered to read the lines and the 
audience shouted its consent. The 
children were never allowed to appear, 
except for a few performances late in 
the summer, and the scene was read 
each night. 

. The cordon of police at the door, the 
audience half-hoping for a fight, and 
the-quaking staff had one great moment 
during the evening. In the middle of 
the second act, a large man rose from 
his seat and shouted something. Every- 
body’s heart turned over. He left his 
seat and proceeded down the aisle. He 
repeated his remark to the usher in a 
slightly cloudy speech, punctuated with 
a hiccup: “Really, I’ve had enough of 
this!” and placidly, though unsteadily, 
left the theater. 

Possibly “All God’s Chillun” would 
not have attracted so much attention 
without the impetus of race prejudice, 
for it is one of O’Neill’s less skillful 
plays. Because of the strong public 
feeling about miscegenation, the sale of 
tickets was limited to subscribers. The 
play was given for only two perform- 
ances and then alternated week and 
week about with “The Emperor Jones.” 
W. E. B. Du Bois wrote: 

“O’Neill has my sympathy, for his soul 
must be lame with the enthusiasm of the 
blows rained upon him. But it is work that 
must be done. No greater mine of dramatic 
material ever lay ready for the great artist’s 


hands than the situation of men of Negro 
blood in modern America.” 


In 1926, Barrett H. Clark, whose in- 
terest in new American playwrights had 
drawn him into contact with the Pro- 
vincetown, and Winifred Katzin, then 
acting as playreader, suggested for pro- 
duction, Paul Green’s “In Abraham’s 
Bosom.” Of the directors, only Harold 
McGee was convinced of the worth of 
the play, and it was his urgent faith in 
the script that caused them to accept it 
as the second bill of the season. Green 
had written one-act plays that were al- 
ready beginning to be known to the lit- 
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tle theaters of the country, but “Abra- 
ham” was his first full length play and 
his first to be produced by a profes- 
sional company. It had been submitted 
to about twenty producers and had been 
unanimously rejected, largely because it 
was concerned very definitely with the 
special problems of Negroes, and de- 
manded an all-Negro cast. Any news- 
paperman will quote for you the re- 
spected city-room tenet that “Niggers 
ain’t news.” People weren’t interested 
in Negro problem plays, the producers 
said. Had the Provincetown not 
proved this to be untrue, “Porgy,” 
“Green Pastures” and others might have 
had to wait for a hearing. Paul Green, 
in 1926, was in much the same position 
as Eugene O’Neill in 1915. He needed 
an experimental theater. 

Jasper Deeter, one of the early Play- 
ers, returned to direct the production; 
Throckmorton provided the settings; 
and the cast of Negro actors included 
the singer, Jules Bledsoe, Rose Mc- 
Clendon, and Abbie Mitchell. It at- 
tracted no unusual amount of attention 
in the press, but the Theatre Guild per- 


Paul Robeson. 


ceived the great natural power of th 
ae . i 
play and offered to house it at the Ga 
rick Theatre. After a run at the P; 
vincetown from December 30th to Feb 
° bs “ a 
ruary 15th, it moved there. Ag the 
original opening had contlicted with ay. 
other premiere, many of the critics noy 
came to view the play for the first tine 
One of those coincidences with whic) 
theater legend abounds brought ] 
Brooks Atkinson, the dramatic critic 9 
the Times, to the theater on the secon 
night at the Garrick, when Bledsoe’; 
part of Abraham McCranie was played 
by an understudy: " 
“On Tuesday evening the opportunity jo, 
which ever muted understudy prays earnestly 
every day came to Frank Wilson, in the cas 
of ‘In Abraham’s Bosom.’ Julius Bledsoe, th 
leading player in that uncommonly adroit cay 
did not appear at the usual hour and did nj 
communicate with the management. eto; 


and audience waited patiently for about 3 
minutes. Then Mr. Wilson, who had bee 


playing a minor part in the scene, walked m 
as Abraham McCranie and gave a perform. 
ance not only almost letter perfect, but als 
swift, direct and extraordinarily moving, , ,, 


(Will you please turn to page 396) 
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HE name Hershaw carries to a 
pol number of colored people in 
the United States and also to many 
whites a deep 3ense of Satisfaction. 
They recall a man who is a perfect 
companion, beside whom one settles 
down over a cigar or a glass of beer to 
hear the world interpreted with truth, 
keenness and genial commentary. There 
is always a good story, well-told and to 
the point and there is abundant human 
sympathy. 

Lafayette M. Hershaw is more than 

acitizen of Washington. He approaches 
being an institution. He was 
born in North Carolina in 
1963, of a mother who was 
an unmarried slave with 
Negro and Indian blood. He 
was taught to read and write 
by the women members of 
the family that owned the 
mother and after the war, in 
1875, he was taken to Atlanta, 
Georgia. Here he was edu- 
cated at Storrs School, one 
of the institutions of the 
American Missionary Associa- 
tion and afterward at another 
one of their institutions, At- 
lanta University, from which 
he graduated with his 
Bachelor’s degree in 1886. 

While in college, he had 
helped support himself by 
teaching in the country schools 
aid after graduation the 
Board of Education made 
him Principal of the eight 
grade Gate City School, where 
he stayed four years. 

But Hershaw was always 
outspoken and sincere with 
keen humor. When, there- 
fore, in 1889 the colored peo- 
ple held a public meeting at 
the Court House against the 
Glenn Bill, Hershaw spoke. 

The Glenn Bill made it a 
ciiminal offense to teach Negro and 
white children in a state institution 
and it was aimed at Atlanta University. 
Glenn himself, the author of the Bill, 
and said that Negroes had reached 
stage of progress where they could 

md to their own educational interests. 
Hetshaw demurred and said that no 
Maple had ever progressed so far that 

ey could proceed without contact and 

: from their fellows and neigh- 

Sand he illustrated this by reminding 

‘Glenn that the capitol building of 

mtgia just finished had been designed 

# Northern architect and erected by 

miiern people and he concluded by 
famarking that if Northern capital were 

wn from Atlanta it would be- 
‘ome a second-class village. 
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HERSHAW 


Some of the leading men of the 
Negro race who have done much for 
its emancipation are almost unknown 
to the mass of our people, and yet 
widely known to a select few. Here 
is the story of one such character 
and it is worth careful reading and 
thought. 


At the next meeting of the Board of 
IXducation, Hershaw was dismissed 
from his position; but Hoke Smith, 
then a member of the Board and after- 


Lafayette M. Hershaw. 


ward Governor of Georgia and United 
States Senator, intervened and Hershaw 
was reinstated. But this was a warn- 
ing. Manifestly, a man who wanted to 
think outside a mental straight-jacket 
and who now and then was in the habit 
of expressing his thoughts in plain 
words, had no business in Georgia, par- 
ticularly if he happened to be of Negro 
descent. Hershaw, therefore, took a 
competitive examination for the de- 
partmental service in Washington in 
1889; he received a high rating, and in 
July, 1890; hecame a clerk in the Gen- 
eral Land Office of the Interior De- 
partment at a salary of $900 a year. 
With a large number of pers6né this 
is the end of the story. “Fhey sink into 
the departments of Washington; the 


waters close over their heads and there 

is nothing else worth recording. But in 

the General Land Office Hershaw has 

had an extraordinary career. On July 

16, 1931, he completed forty-one years 

of continuous service and First As- 

sistant Secretary of the Interior Dixon 

in congratulating him on his work said 

that his record for punctuality had to 

his knowledge never been parallelled. 

During these forty-one years Hershaw 

had been promoted on merit alone until 

he has reached Grade Seven of the ad- 

ministrative classification, and is now a 

law examiner. His duties 

embrace preparing papers for 

the Secretary’s signature on 

bills pending in Congress, 

drafting bills for submission 

to Congress and in examining 

contest cases relating to desert 

titles and water rights. His 

promotions have come under 

both Republican and Demo- 

cratic administrations and 

during the last ten years he 

has been promoted three times. 

In addition to that, he has 

studied law and been admitted 

to the bar, and more par- 

ticularly he has preserved 

keen interest in the general 

development of the world and 

of the Negro race. He has 

had no fears or hesitancies in 

taking his stand for what he 

thought was right. He was 

one of the twenty-nine orig- 

inal members of the Niagara 

Movement ; he took part in the 

first conferences of the N. A. 

A. C. P.; he was long Pres- 

ident of Bethel Literary Asso- 

ciation of Washington, an un- 

usually effective local forum. 

In 1888, Mr. Hershaw mar- 

ried Charlotte Monroe of 

Atlanta and they lived pleas- 

antly together until 1930 

when she died. There are three chil- 

dren, Mrs. Rosa Granady and the 
Misses Alice and Fay Hershaw. 


This curiously inadequate little sketch 
must be finished by a characteristic 
Hershaw story. It was in Boston when 
the Editor of Tue Crisis, then callow 
and impatient, had left a meeting in a 
huff and damned a minister of the 
Gospel to his face. The minister re- 
turned to the meeting incensed and 
declared that he could have nothing 
further to do with so profane a man. 
But Hershaw was on his. feet. He 
speaks with a slight and intriguing 
hesitancy which emphasizes his points. 
“Oh!” said Hershaw. “Don’t say that! 
Damn—is a perfectly good English 
word. I use it—sometimes myself.” 
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Building Interracial Good-Will 


N Augusta, Georgia, in the heart of 
the Old South, for many years an 
experiment in education and in the 
building of interracial good-will has 
been going on under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
and the Colored Methodist Church. 
Established as a school for the training 
of leaders, Paine College has sought to 
live up to this objective. It has had 
» ambition to grow into a great uni- 
versity, nor has it yielded to the whims 
\f the faddist in education. It has been 
content to remain a small college. 

[he founder, and president for 
twenty-seven years, was George Wil- 
liams Walker, a white South Carolinian 
of culture and high scholastic ideals. 
So unusual was the interest of this 
cultured southern white man in the edu- 
cation of the Negro that it aroused the 
suspicion of many colored people and 
the opposition of most white people. 
Mr. Walker avoided controversy and 
went quietly about the .work of giving 
personal instruction to a small group of 
colored young men and women in 
rented quarters in the down-town sec- 
tion of the city. This group included 


the late John Wesley Gilbert and John 


Hope, both of whom young Walker 
helped prepare for Brown University 
where they subsequently distinguished 
themselves. These first experiments 


Epworth Hall, Paine College. 


By CHANNING H. TOBIAS 


proved so successful that the sponsoring 
churches purchased the valuable prop- 
erty where the college is now located 
and authorized sufficient expenditures to 
employ a few teachers. In the begin- 
ning all the teachers were white, but as 
soon as John Wesley Gilbert completed 
his graduate work in the American Col- 
lege at Athens, Greece, President 
Walker nominated him for a position 
on the faculty. The trustees objected 
on the ground that while it was helpful 
and proper for white people to teach 
Negroes it would be unwise for white 
and Negro teachers to serve together 
on the same faculty. President Walker 
insisted on the appointment of Dr. Gil- 
bert and the trustees yielded. From 
that day up to the present time the 
faculty has been interracial and the fin- 
est of relationships have obtained be- 
tween its members. 

The present president is Mr. E. C. 
Peters, a native of Tennessee, who has 
received his training at the University 
of Tennessee, Columbia University and 
the University of Chicago. He belongs 
to that progressive group of younger 
leaders of the Southern Methodist 
Church, like Will W. Alexander, Jack- 
son Davis, N. C. Newbold, Louise 
Young and others, who are making such 
outstanding contributions to better in- 


terracial understanding and justice j 
the South. ; 

The Present Board of Trustees js 
composed of colored and white men ani 
women whose contacts and services 
have influenced race relationships in the 
South as well as directed the administra. 
tion of the college. Two instances stan( 
out. When the Georgia legislature had 
put through its house a bill to make j 
unlawful for white teachers to teach in 
Negro schools, it was the quiet work of 
influential members of the Paine Col. 
lege trustee board that killed the }jjj 
in the senate. When the board of edy- 
cation of Augusta used all kinds of 
political pressure to force the college to 
sell its present property at a sacrifice 
because it was in a white neighborhood 
and had become desirable for a white 
educational development, it was a white 
woman member of the college trustee 
board who served notice on the city 
authorities that the college would not be 
browbeaten into sacrificing its property. 
This simple declaration settled the 
whole question. 

Because of the sound educational 
policy pursued by Paine College and the 
helpful interracial influence it is exert- 
ing, its circle of friends is constantly 
widening. 
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Branches Organize to 
Who Voted for Judge 
Parker 

Branches of the N.A.A.C.P. in New 
Jersey came together in Newark on 
Sunday, September 13th, to plan how 
to defeat David Baird, Jr., candidate 
for governor 1n that state, because of 
his vote for Judge Parker. Dr. Vernon 
Bunce, President of the New Jersey 
State Conference of the Association, 
presided and the large delegation 
manifested much enthusiasm and de- 
termination to keep Baird out of the 
oubernatorial chair. The National Of- 
fie was represented by Walter White, 
Roy Wilkins, and Robert W. Bagnall. 
Resolutions were passed, a_ steering 
committee organized, plans made to 
organize campaign committees all over 
the state, literature agreed upon and 
meetings arranged. 


New Jersey 
Defeat Senator 


Mobile Branch Holds DePriest Meeting 
in Spite of Opposition 

Down in Mobile, Alabama, the Lions 
and Kiwanis Clubs (white) objected to 
Congressman DePriest speaking for the 
N.AA.C.P. Branch or at all. A num- 
ber of Negroes, including a minister 
and the officials of two Negro churches 
joined the opposition and the two 
churches refused to open their doors 
for the meeting. A colored business 
man who was to be host to Congress- 
man DePriest reneged. But the Roman 
Catholics opened their hall and DePriest 


spoke, denouncing Communism and 
timid, “Uncle Tom” Negroes. The 


Mobile Branch of the N.A.A.C.P. is a 
militant and vigorous unit. Its officers 
ate W. L. Bolden, President, and J. L. 
LeFlore, Secretary. 


Des Moines Branch Wins Prize at 
County Fair 


Mrs. S. Joe Brown, President of the 
Des Moines Branch of the N.A.A.C.P., 
arranged a booth at the state fair setting 
loth the history and accomplishments 
of Negroes in Iowa. The exhibit won 
the second prize in the race and religious 
division. Large quantities of Associa- 
tion literature were distributed. A fif- 
e minute program, including an ad- 
dress on the work of the N.A.A.C.P., 
a given on an afternoon during the 


alr, 

Older Youth Movement in N.A.A.C.P. 
The N.A.A.C.P. has many Junior 
wee made up of young people of 
igh school age. Many requests have 
‘ome for an organization in which 
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| N.A.A.C.P. BRANCH ACTIVITIES — 


By ROBERT W. BAGNALL, Director of Branches 


This page is for N.A.A.C.P. Branches 
and workers. Send matter to Robert 


W. Bagnall, Director of Branches, 69 
5th Avenue, New York City. 





young adults could use their talents— 
“a Youth Movement.” Plans have been 
formed for such organization and a 
tentative constitution prepared. 

The organization will work under the 
branch executive committee but it will 
have representation on the executive 
committee. The membership fee will 
be the same as that of other adults. The 
age limit will be 21 to 30 years. 

The Youth Division will make sur- 
veys of conditions in schools, places of 
public amusement and recreation ; it will 
assist the branch in membership and 
budget drives, in employment cam- 
paigns, in publicity. It will give de- 
bates, lecture courses, recitals, plays: 
conduct essay contests; organize inter- 
racial youth conferences, etc. 

Persons or Branches interested in 
forming Youth Divisions may write 
Robert W. Bagnall, Director of 
Branches, 69 5th Avenue, New York 
City. 


Branch Elections and the Annual 
Meeting 


The Branch Constitution requires that 
the Branch elections be held within the 
first fifteen days of November. Some 
old branches have always had other 
dates, arranged before the Constitution 
had been accepted by the National 
Board. Others find good reasons for 
postponement. The consent of the 
National Office should be obtained for 
such postponement, a definite date hav- 
ing been set. 

The Annual Meeting, when election 
is held, is the time when full reports of 
receipts and disbursements should be 
given, as well as reports of all activities. 
Notice of the Annual Meeting should be 
sent to all branch members at least seven 
days before the date of the meeting. 

There is frequent complaint that elec- 
tions in some branches are empty ges- 
tures and that the branch officers per- 
petuate themselves in office. 

To obviate this, the National Office 
suggests that no candidate for office pre- 
side at the election and that the commit- 
tee on nominations, if one is used, be 
elected from the floor, unless the body 
chooses to vote that the chairman ap- 
point such committee. 

If the officers have done nothing in 
the year, it is common sense that it is 
wise to make a change. To be chosen 





officer in a branch is a high honor but 
no one should accept that honor unless 
he plans to accept the duties that go 
therewith. We find that “as are the 
officers, so is the Branch.” 

3ranch officers are required to send 
to the National Office immediately after 
the election names and addresses of all 
officers and a report of finances and 
activities. 


The Support Colored People Give the 
N.A.A.C.P. 


He who reads the Annual Report of 
the N.A.A.C.P. realizes that here is a 
militant organization fighting to secure 
justice and opportunity for twelve mil- 
lion people, in accordance with the laws 
of this country ; an organization with 21 
years of remarkable accomplishments, 
respected by all and feared by the 
enemies of the Negro. 

Yet it is pitiably supported, under- 
staffed, and prevented from adequate 
growth because of the failure of twelve 
million Negroes to give sufficient funds 
for its maintenance. Its budget for the 
great national work (exclusive of the 
legal fund) is $60,000. It needs a 
junior work secretary and six regional 
secretaries, all of whom the Pitts- 
burgh Annual Conference recommended. 
There is no money to provide for them 
and the staff must agonize to secure 
funds to keep the present work going. 

Last year all Negroes gave $35,492 
for its support through its branches, in 
response to a request for a modest sum 
of $50,000. Of this, the great Negro 
population of thirteen southern states 
for whom most was done, gave only 
$4,000, or less than $308 a state. There 
are dozens of Negroes in each of these 


states who should have given that 
amount and more. 
This year Negroes all over the 


country through the branches gave up 
to September 30th $23,201.08. The 
Association has no endowment. The 
depression has curtailed the few con- 
tributions we receive from whites. A 
real emergency exists. Colored people 
through our branches must give now. 
It is necessary that we raise for national 
support $15,000 at least through our 
branches before December 15th. Branch 
officers must work vigorously to this 
end. Branch members must give and 
work as well. It is a time for every 
member to do his part. Why not give a 
dollar contribution for national support 
in this emergency? Why not get groups 
together to give entertainments to raise 
funds? Every branch must do its part. 
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APE HAITIAN lies sprawling be- 
tween rolling-topped mountains, 
her arms touching the indigo sea, her 
legs, the foothills. She seems not to 
have risen since the earthquake put her 
on the rack forgotten years ago. Her 
strength has departed, her beauty flown. 
The low roofed houses, the narrow 
streets, the stunted trees appear to await 
another trembling of the solid earth 
against which man is without defense. 
Over Cape Haitian the sun is re- 
morseless. During most of the year 
the land is thirsty. The prickly cactus 
is its symbol; dust, its decoration. Far 
down in the level plain lie ruins of 
former times; of houses; of black King 
Christophe’s famed place of Sans 
Souci; of that colossal gesture of his, 
still dominating the landscape, adding to 
the mountain’s top, The Citadel. 

Under the spell of these grand mem- 
ories, André Solon was born. He was 
proud of it. He loved the desolation, 
the Wild embellishment of riotous na- 
ture, the hot dust in the dry season, the 
sticky mud in the wet days. During 
the former the heat baked, in the latter 
it steamed and boiled. There was heat 
always and always mosquitoes. 

In his youth, more properly in his 
thirties, Solon had been sent to France. 
He had followed courses at the Sor- 
bonne until he won a law degree and a 
young French wife. Then he had re- 
turned to his native Haiti and settled 
down. 

Madame Solon was a romantic and 
rather shrewd bourgeois family pro- 
duct of a Paris faubourg. Her mar- 
riage to the herculean, bronzed for- 
eigner from the magic islands of the 
Antilles, the voyage across the Atlantic 
and into the tropical blue Caribbean, 
the picturesque harbor of Cape Hait- 
ian, the exotic vegetation satisfied at 
first an adolescent craving for adven- 
ture, a sudden realization of a dream 
too daring even to believe possible of 
realization. Then the glory jellified and 
the form of life once set in the mould 
could not be changed. In the back of 
her blonde head she dreamed again, 
homesick perhaps for her native soil, 
disillusioned, visioned of breaking 
somehow the mould and of allowing her 
spirit to become, as it were, liquid again 
and free. 

“Life is short. 
melled to the end.” 

Solon, getting on in years, had not 
reaped the golden harvest he once an- 
ticipated. Life was hard. One venture 
in politics had ruined what little he had 


I will not be tram- 
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Citadel 


A Story 
By JOHN F. MATHEUS 


accumulated, save his little house and 
lot on the edge of town, and his library. 

The library was Madame Solon’s 
chief anathema. She vowed if she con- 
tinued to live with the misérable, she 
would burn his books, but she did not 
care that much, for she was still good- 
looking and female. 

It was really the last straw though, 
this spending every extra gourde for 
books. How could a poor beggar dare 
become a bibliophile. But he was in- 
corrigible and in the end if he would 
have no wife he would at least own the 
most complete collection of Haitian 
books extant, 

The Haitians have an exasperating 
but easily explainable custom of pub- 
lishing a novel, a book of verse, a 
political tract, an essay, a history in a 
limited edition, which is never dupli- 
cated, because the reading public, it is 
alleged, is too small to demand it. Con- 
sequently, the works of Haitian authors 
are as rare as thirteenth-century manu- 
scripts. A rabid collector, native or 
foreign, hearing of the quondam publi- 
cation of a certain book, must ransack 
the nation, implore chance owners to 
part with their treasures at fabulous 
prices. It is quite profitable for the 
second-hand book-dealers, and quite 
provoking. 

Madame Solon was beyond words 
impatient and peeved to find herself 
neglected for the dry dust of anima- 
tion when she was there in the flesh, 
life itself. Yet André Solon did adore 
his wife. There could be no doubt of 
that, for he was madly jealous with all 
his Latin inherited ideas of the inher- 
ent superiority of the male. No one 
can predict what might have happened 
if tle war had not come. Madame 
probably would have gone to Paris, 
making Monsieur a grass widower, as 
well as a cuckold, for Monsieur was 
jealous and gullible. 

But the war did come and _ shortly 
thereafter the Intervention. That 
marked the year one in Haitian history. 
All events are reckoned before the in- 
tervention, after the intervention, be- 
fore the marines, after the marines. 

There was terrific surprise in Cape 
Haitian, stronghold of freedom, redol- 
ent with memories of Christophe and 
the Citadel. Blood, blood had been 
mixed with the crumbling mortar of La 
Ferriére, native name of the Citadel. 
Groans and curses of workmen, killed 
in accidents, blasphemies of goaded 
muscles had mingled with the strident, 
never-resting orders of that fretful 


King, Christophe. So there it stoog 
visible from the Cape itself on a clear 
day, the Citadel, a rare thing, rarely 
thus seen. 

Fighting broke out in the Cape 
There was bloodshed, death in the 
mountains by airplane bombs, machine 
guns, grenades. Whenever was the 
machéte master of the machine gun? 

All this struck André Solon with 2 
terrifying humiliation. White hot 
thoughts throbbed in his head, more 
powerful even than the peculiar pains 
that crept like snakes through his pov. 
erful chest. Was this to be the end of 
Christophe’s challenge to posterity, this 
the surrender of the Citadel? 

The Intervention and the war so d- 
minished his ever-decreasing income 
that actual poverty stared him in the 
face. He sold some of their mahogany 
furniture to a marine officer for the 
latter’s temporary home, squirming with 
shame as he accepted the money, 
capitulating he thought with the enemy. 

It was a clear evening, when he 
slouched home to front defeat and his 
wife’s sneering recriminations. When 
he looked up and beheld in the glim- 
mering distance the jagged bulwark of 
the Citadel, sitting there proudly as it 
had for ten decades, he visioned the 
perilous path ascending, the lichen cov- 
ered walls of the fortress looming up, 
the rambling halls, the old brass can- 
nons, the spiderweb-covered heaps of 
unshot cannon balls and the view, 
mountain on mountain, symbol of lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity. “Beyond the 
mountain lie other mountains”, says the 
peasant proverb. 

André Solon felt a warm flash inun- 
date his body, warmer than the heated 
air, a pity for the simple, untutored 
masses, chagrin for himself, shame, 
thwarted desire for vengeance. The 
inspiration came clearly as did the 
sight of the Citadel. He walked at once 
into the room he called his library, 
where books were piled on dusty shelves 
and a rickety table and chair adorned a 
carpetless floor. 

“T will do it. I am the man.” 

He pulled open a drawer, jerked out 
a bundle of foolscap, a bottle of ink and 
pen. He began to write immediately. 
He would set down the story of Cape 
Haitian, as he had heard it from child- 
hood, handed down from father to som, 
from mother to daughter. He would 
write it down in burning sentences and 
then sell all he had and go to France 
and publish it to the world, that al 
might remember that Haiti was 1 
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coward, that her past was glorious, that 
force and strategy, braver y and sacri- 
éce had won their liberty. He would 
penn a masterpiece that would blast the 
yous tales circulating in Jamaica, in 

\merica, in Europe, that Haiti was a 
fecadent, a failure, Mais, non! She 
had an illustrious past. From African 
eds of long lost tribes had blossomed 
gatesmen, orators, scholars, poets. The 
world would know. They must hear. 
it was the inspired resolution of a re- 
born soul. he ; 

From that day André Solon lived 
for his work. 

Madame scolded until she was weary, 
Madame threatened, but André never 
budged, wrote right on as if pursued 
iy furies, as if running a race with 
Fate, He had his secrets and he knew 
how to keep them. 

So Madame had to readjust herself 
io this new mania of her husband. His 
whereabouts were always definitely 
known, That was of great assistance. 
But confidence became audacity. 

There was in Cape Haitian a rene- 
gade marine, dishonorably discharged, 
who ran an American bar. He soon 
began to assert proprietary rights for 
he insisted on coming to her home. 
They met in the old wine cellar. 

André probably never would have 
known, if the pain in his chest had not 
hecome a paroxysm one evening and 
the agony had pushed him from his 
books somewhere to seek relief. He 
saw them at the entrance to the cellar 
embracing. 

Madame caught his agonized face 
and screamed. The man vacillated, hesi- 
tated, stood firm. André Solon bit his 
lips until they bled. He advanced tot- 
tering and struck the woman full in the 
face. Her companion stepped forward. 

“You—damned nigger !” 


Sut André had seized a _ machéle. 
Before that blade, heavy and sharp, the 
guilty man winced and fled. 
ran after him. 

“You, you are Madame _ Solon? 
No?,” said the German doctor to whom 
the French woman went to have the 
wound in her face dressed. “You 
know, you had better be careful for 
him, your husband. He has, what you 
call angina pectoris. The least excite- 
ment—you know. So!” The doctor 
blew a puff of smoke from pursed lips 
as he took from his mouth an Ameri- 
can cigarette. 

Thus Madame heard a verdict pro- 
nounced on the man she hated, but once 
loved, a death sentence. 

“Queer,” she thought, 
would upset me.” 

She remembered all their courtship 
and honeymoon and her first vision of 
tropical glory. She stole back to the 
barren house. All was quiet. It was 
about nine o’clock at night. Rays of 
light were streaming from beneath the 
shutters. Solon closed the windows 
thus to keep out the insects that an- 
noyed his writing. Of late he wrote 
night and day. 

She stood in the doorway and looked. 

“André! André! I’m sorry.” 

The robust chest and lined brown 
face with weary puffed eyes looked up 
suddenly. 

“Va-t-en! Get out!” he shouted. 

Picking up a paper weight he hurled 
it at his wife. 

“If I had time, I would kill you. If 
I had time—God !” 

His big arms fell limply on the table, 
his head slumped down. He wept. 

The woman crept forward and put 
out her slender hands to touch his curly 
hair. As if he had felt their presence 
before they touched, he raised his head 


“how that 


Madame 


quickly. 

“Get out, I say, and let me write— 
let me write.” 

Feverishly he reached for a sheet of 
paper. 

*[—I—know—,” began Madame. 

She did not complete the sentence. 
As André Solon bent forward to get 
the sheet of paper, he failed to take it, 
but crumpled, fell as far as his sitting 
position would permit. He was dead. 

“The funeral of the late André Solon 
will be held tomorrow,” read the press 
notice the next day. “Priez pour lui! 
Pray for him!” 

Madame was the sole heir. The es- 
tate was the house and lot, the shabby 
remnants of furniture and the books, 
his books. Madame stood in the stuffy 
room and fingered the dusty tomes, with 
their bug-eaten covers and_ yellow, 
stained pages. Madame sat down in 
the chair where sat her husband through 
so many torrid days and heated nights. 
The sun streamed in the open window. 
It was shining outside, dazzling. She 
was reading the manuscript, fascinated, 
turning page after page. 

On and on she read, so absorbed that 
she did not notice the sound of foot- 
steps, the knock, the opening of the 
door. 

It was the owner of the American 
bar. 

“I’m going to stay here to-night,” he 
began abruptly. 

A silence came between them. The 
woman paled, her nostrils sprang to- 
gether. 

“You get out, Cochon, sale cochon— 
pig,” she screamed. “I’m busy—I have 
my husband’s work to finish.” 

He left precipitously, enraged, not 
even seeing limned clearly in the dis- 
tance on the towering summit the ma- 
jestic ruins, the Citadel. 


General Smuts’ Return 


By JACOB MOTSI 


E was looking thoughtfully out 
upon a host of new greens, the 
purple of violets, the dauntless yellow 
ot dandelion heads. This was May in 
a strange country, one far removed 
‘rom his native South Africa where he 
lad just one year ago gazed upon May 
‘cenes vastly different from these. For 
‘ehad been in Cape Town. And with 
an amused smile the narrator of the 
incidents that follow—told in his very 
jds—painted native pageantry for 
the homecoming of one who had mocked 
lack men in a foreign land. 
The sixteenth of May is Dingaan’s 
Ym South Africa, Dingaan was 
‘Me Successor to Tshaka, the Zulu, a 
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black Napoleon, king of Amazulu. On 
May 16, Dingaan deceived the Dutch 
and killed thousands of them. This 
day is still remembered in South Africa. 

“May 16 in nineteen hundred and 
thirty will not soon be forgotten by 
black citizens not of Cape Town only 
but of the Union of South Africa. At 
exactly noon, on that day, black citizens 
showed their contempt for Smuts by 
burning him in effigy. General Hert- 
zog was also burned in effigy upon this 
occasion. Smuts’ slighting reference to 
the men of African blood had traveled 
home from America, and his remarks in 
England to the effect that the English 
had made a mistake in calling black 


people of America Negroes inasmuch 
as some of them ‘are just as white as I.’ 
“Hertzog is the ingrate who, after 
black Africans put him into power, has 
stated that he will make Africa white. 
These two offenders, Hertzog and 
Smuts, were burned in effigy before 
more than five thousand natives, after 
having been tried by four judges of 
four provinces, Cape of Good Hope, 
Orange Free State, Transvaal and 
Natal, and found guilty of high offense. 
The fire was waiting for commands 
from the officers of the court, who first 
burned Smuts. And there arose at this 
scene a loud chorus of “Die, die, die!” 
(Vill you please turn to page 398) 
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Ballade des Belles Milatraisses— 
1911 
By ROSALIE JONAS 


, IS the Octoroon ball! And the halls 
are alight! 

The music is playing an old-time “Galop.” 

The women are “fair,” and the cavaliers 
white, 

(Play on! fiddler-man, keep your eyes on 
your bow!) 

Cocodrie! Cocodrie! what strange shad- 
ows you throw 

Along the dark streets, by your hand-lan- 

tern’s ray! 

“les belles milatraisses’” to the 

portal, that they 

May pass; but is doubly barred, black 
slave! to you; 

And the lilt of the old Creole song goes 
this way: 

“Trouloulou! Trouloulou! c’est pas zaf- 
faire a tou!” 


Light 


They are ready and willing to love or to 
fight ! 

Hot blood is aflame! 
aflow ! 

These women are theirs! 
tion their right! 

(Play on! fiddler-man, keep your eyes on 
your bow!) 

Who is it that prowls in the dark to and 
fro? 

To and fro—there! outside! 
bursts; and at bay! 

Cocodrie! in the entrance! not 
slay! 

(Hands off! you mad fiddler! or die with 
him, too!) 

And the lilt of the old Creole song goes 
this way: 

“Trouloulou! Trouloulou! c’est pas zaf- 
faire a tou!” 

Envoy—The convent. 

They are gone, those light gallants of 
times long ago! 

(Fiddler-man of the past! is this dirge 

from your bow?) 

these black-hooded 

dancers we knew 

On their knees at the last? ‘“C’est pas 
zaffaire a tou!” 


and the red wine 


who dare ques- 


The 


door 
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The Awakening— 1914 
By OTTO BOHANAN 
MISTY star in a misty sky, 
But never a sign of moon! 
And the lone star pales to the lonely eye 
’Mid the heart’s lamenting croon. 
A night of years and a night of tears! 
Where the rain is sobbing low, 
And the wild heart grieves ‘mid the with- 
ered leaves, 
Dead dreams of long ago! 
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To Keep the Memory of Char- 
lotte Forten Grimké—1915 


By ANGELINA W. GRIMKE 


GQ TL. are there wonders of the dark 
and day; 
The muted shrilling of shy things at 
night, 
So small beneath the stars and moon; 
The -peace, dream-frail, but perfect 
while the light 
Lies softly on the leaves at noon. 
These are, and these will be 
Until eternity; 
But she who loved them well has gone 
away. 


Each dawn, while yet the east is veil’d 
grey, 
The birds about her window wake and 
sing ; 
And far away, each day, some lark 
I know is singing where the grasses 
swing; 
Some robin calls and calls at dark. 
These are, and these will be 
Until eternity; 
But she who loved them well has gone 
away. 


wild flowers that she 
green ways stray; 
Her roses lift their wistful 
dawn, 
But not for eyes that loved them best; 
Only her little pansies are all gone, 
Some lying softly on her breast. 
And flowers will bud and be 
Until eternity ; 
she who loved them 
away. 


The loved down 


buds at 


But well has 


Where has she gone? And who is there 
to say? 
But this we know: her gentle spirit 
moves 
And is where beauty never wanes, 
Perchance by other streams, ’mid other 
groves: 
And to us here, ah! she remains 
A lovely memory 
Until eternity: 
She came, she loved, and then she went 
away. 


The Zeitgeist—1915 
By LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 


EFORE the whirlwind and the thun- 
der-shock, 
The agony of nations, and this wild erup- 
tion of the passionate will of men, 
These tottering bastions of mighty states, 
This guillotine of culture, and this new 
Unspeakable Golgotha of the Christ, 
My heart declares her faith, and, undis- 
mayed, 
[ write her prompting—write it in that 
poise 


J 


Of judgment undisturbed to which oy 
head 
Admonishes the nation; 


so ae eet SOP Gitt OF: this, 

The Spirit saith, shall issue other breeds 

Soul-wounded like my brothers, and like 
them 

Despised and trammeled, but sent forth ¢ 

teach 

nothing in the 

endures 

But truth, and love, and brotherhood ani 
God. 


That 


changing — world 


Negro Soldiers—1917 
By ROSCOE C. JAMISON 


HESE truly are the Brave, 
These men who cast aside 
Old memories, to walk the blood-stained 
pave 
Of Sacrifice, joining the solemn tide 
That moves away, to suffer and to die 
For Freedom—when their own is yet 
denied ! . 
O Pride! O Prejudice! 
by, 
Hail them, the Brave, for you now 
crucified ! 


When they pass 


These truly are the Free, 
These souls that grandly rise 
Above base dreams of vengeance for their 
wrongs, 
Who march to war with visions in their 
eyes 
Of Peace through 
glad songs 
Aforetime, while they front the firing- 
line. 
Stand and behold! 
today, 
Shedding their blood like Him now held 
divine, 
That those who mock might find a better 
way! 


Brotherhood, lifting 


They take the fill 


Lament—1925 
By COUNTEE CULLEN 
Now let all lovely things embark 
Upon the sea of mist 


re ° 1. 
With her whose luscious mouth the dar 
Grim troudabour had kissed. 


The silver clock that ticked away 
Her days and never knew 

Its beats were swordthrusts to the day 
That too much beauty slew. 


That pillow favored with her tears, 
And hallowed by her head; 

T shall not even keep my fears, 
Now their concern is dead. 

But where shall I bury sun and rait, 
How mortalize the stars, 

How still the half-heard cries of pail 
That seared her soul with scars? 
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In what sea depths shall all the seeds 
Of every flower die? 

Where shall I scatter the broken reeds, 
And how erase the sky? 


And where shall [ find a hole so deep 

No troubled ghost may rise? 

There will I put my heart to sleep 
Wanting her face and eyes. 


Cross—1925 
By LANGSTON HUGHES 
Y old man’s a white old man 
1 And my old mother’s black. 
If ever I cursed my white old man 
I take my curses back. 


If ever I cursed my black old mother 
And wished she were in hell, 

I'm sorry for that evil wish 

And now I wish her well. 


My old man died in a fine big house, 
My ma died in a shack. 

| wonder where I’m gonna die, 

Being neither white nor black. 


Song of the Son—1922 
By JEAN TOOMER 
OUR, O pour, that parting soul in 
song, ; 

0 pour it in the sawdust glow of night, 
Into the velvet pine-smoke air tonight, 
And let the valley carry it along, 
And let the valley carry it along. 


Q land and soil, red soil and sweet-gum 
tree, 


So scant of grass, so profligate of pines, 
Now just before an epoch’s sun declines 
Thy son, in time, I have returned to thee. 
Thy son, I have in time returned to thee. 


In time, for though the sun is setting on 

A song-lit race of slaves, it has not set; 

Though late, O soil, it is not too late yet 

To catch thy plaintive soul, leaving, soon 
gone, 

Leaving, to catch thy plaintive soul soon 
gone. 


QO Negro 
plums, 

Squeezed, and bursting in the pine-wood 
air, 

Passing, before they stripped the old tree 
bare 

One plum was saved for me, one seed 
becomes 


slaves, dark-purple ripened 


An everlasting song, a singing tree, 

Carolling softly souls of slavery, 

All that they were, and that they are to 
me,— 

Carolling softly souls of slavery. 


Nocturne at Bethesda—1926 
By ARNA BONTEMPS 
l THOUGHT I 
low, 
I thought I saw the flicker of a wing 
Above the mulberry trees; but not again. 
Bethesda sleeps. This ancient pool that 
healed 
A host of bearded Jews does not awake. 


Saw an angel 


This pool that once the angels troubled 
does not move. 


flying 


No angel stirs it now, no Saviour comes 

With healing in his hands to raise the 
sick 

And bid the lame man leap upon the 
ground 


The golden days are gone. 
wait 

So long upon the marble steps, blood 

Falling from our open wounds? And why 

Do our black faces search the empty sky? 

Is there something we have forgotten? 
some precious thing 

We have lost, wandering in strange lands? 


Why do we 


There was a day, I remember now, 
[ beat my breast and cried, “Wash me, 
God, 


Wash me with a wave of wind upon 

The barley; O quiet One, draw near, draw 
near ! 

Walk upon the hills with lovely feet 

And in the waterfall stand and speak. 


“Dip white hands in the lily pool and 
mourn 

Upon the harps still hanging in the trees 

Near Babylon along the river’s edge. 

But, oh, remember me I pray, before 

The Summer goes and leaves 
their red.” 


rose lose 


An ancient terror takes my heart, the fear 
Of quiet waters and of faint twilights. 
There will be better days when I am gone 
And healing pools where I cannot be 
healed. 
Fragrant stars 
ever 
Above the place where I lie desolate. 


will gleam forever and 


The Exodus Scene in “Green Pastures’—The spiritual climax of the play—as 
drawn by Camilo Egas, the noted artist of Equador 
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“Lord, I don’t feel in no ways tired 
“Children, shout God’s glory, Hallelujah! 
“T’m a gonta shout glory 

“When this world’s on fire.” 





OUR READERS SAY 


My Dear Mr. Du Bois: 


I remember the high hopes and enthusiasm with which the official publication of the N. A. A. C. P. was inaugurated 
or rather, was discovered to exist as a piece of valid journalism. 
existence, and am happy to congratulate the editor and the staff upon their able achievement. 


I have read it through the twenty-one \. 


rs of its 


With all good wishes to Tuk Crisis for the years of usefulness stretching ahead of it, I am 
Faithfully yours, 


N Gilbert’s delightiul comic opera, 
Iolanthe, Private Willis sings a song 
that ends this way— 


“Then let’s rejoice with loud Fal-lal 

That nature wisely doth contrive 
That every boy and every gal 

That’s born into the world alive 
Is either a little Radi-cal 

Or else a little Conservat-i-ve.” 


Probably pretty near all of us have 
in our make-up something of both. The 
question is which attitude predominates, 
which sets the main trend of character 
and policy. It is so with groups of 
people. One party is for moving slowly, 
the other party wants to get on faster. 
The history of progress in the world’s 
civilization shows that we really need 
both kinds. Wisdom is justified of all 
her children. 

Everybody knows to which group 
Tue Crisis belongs. It was needed 
as a mouthpiece of progress twenty-one 
years ago. It is still needed on its ma- 
jority birthday. It will be needed so 
long as justice lags, so long as we lack 
the conviction that men are brothers the 
world over. To it and its able staff 
please permit me to offer my greetings 
and congratulations. 

James H. DILvarp, 


President of the Slater and Jeanes 


Funds. 


AM sorry that it is not possible for 
me to write the short article which 
you request in your letter of September 
12. My professional obligations and 
commitments for October and Novem- 
ber are so numerous and difficult that I 
literally have not a minute for outside 
activity. I do, however, take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate THe Crisis on 
successful completion of twenty-one 
years of active service. 
Newton D. Baker, 
Former U.S. Secretary of War. 


My Dear Mr. Du Bois: 


I want to take this opportunity of 
extending, through you, my best wishes 
to the Crisis Magazine on its twenty- 
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first anniversary. It has performed a 
noteworthy service in that it has stimu- 
lated thought and discussion among our 
colored American citizens, and on 
thought and discussion the advancement 
of civilization depends. I sincerely 
hope that there lie before it many more 
vears of useful service. 
Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
THeEoporE ROOSEVELT. 


ESPECIALLY want to thank you 

for your work in Tue Crisis of 
September. The symposium by Sena- 
tors Capper, Fess, Bulkley, Norris and 
Borah, and your analysis of them are 
much needed, and certainly your post- 
script on the relations of the American 
Negro and Russian Communism is most 
timely. 

I am just wondering if you see the 
current issues of The Communist. I 
am sure it is on sale at the Rand School 
around the corner from you. but it 
has been specializing on Negro propa- 
ganda for several months, and the mob 
in New York sustained a very close rela- 
tion to what has been in that review. 

I want to thank you again, my dear 
Doctor Du Bois for that “Silver 
lleece” of yours and indeed for all your 
books. I have followed you ever since 
the old Atlanta days where I called on 
you while you were Professor there. 


CLaupius B. SPENCER, 
Missouri. 


SEE by the papers that Dr. Dan. 

Williams of Chicago left half of his 
estate to the N. A. A. C. P. That is 
the finest news in many a day. As our 
stronger professional men become pros- 
perous, it is singularly gratifying that 
the central organization for our im- 
provement should have such a large 
place in their thought. 

And I do not think I have written 
you about the Du Bois Literary Prize. 
You and the whole country are to be 
congratulated on that too. 


3ENJAMIN BRAWLEY, 


AS 


Jane Addams, 


T gave me great joy to read in the 

paper the other day that you are 
bringing out a history of Reconstry. 
tion. 

At _last the ignorant and _ gullibk 
American public will receive the facts 
about the most maligned era in oy 
history. 

And receive them from an expert and 
scholarly writer. For if anyone is fitted 
to do justice to the Reconstruction 
epoch ‘tis the author of “The Negro.” 

I hope that in a preliminary chapter 
you will pay some attention to the 
thesis so popular in the north nowadays 
to the effect that if the south had only 
been let alone it would have abolished 
slavery voluntarily in short order—say 
not later than 1870. 


PAut MunrtrR, 
New York. 


HILE the white friends of Nancy 

Cunard were indulging simply in 
hysterics as to the friendship between 
Nancy and Henry Crowder, what were 
Henry’s colored friends doing? Thisis 
a question upon which Nancy Cunard 
has not touched, and of which perhaps 


she knows nothing. My experience 
with colored people has been such that 
I would venture a shrewd guess that 
Henry was treated to a sweating pro- 
ess much more annoying than any e 
perience that Nancy was subject to. | 
know of a friendship between a white 
woman and a colored man in regard t0 
which the white friends of “Nancy 
knowing “Henry” found him charmmg 
and made no objection whatsoever; bit 
the colored friends of “Henry,” some 
of whom professed to think “Nancy 
charming (she was, and Henry’s equ! 
in every respect) treated “Henry 1 
cautions, warnings, snubbings, av 
slights, and even accused himi of being 
“a traitor to his race” on account of hi 
friendship with her. Do you think that 
I exaggerate the case? Is not this the 
usual attitude of colored people towat 
such a friendship to say nothing of # 
alliance, even of the intelligensia’ How 
are we to have social equality in Amer 
ica if the colored people object to su 
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friendships even. more than white people 
Jo? Unless indeed, the Nancys and 


Henrys pay no attention. 

Nancy Cunard and Henry Crowder 
are of the substance of which real 
eople are made. Would that there 
were more like them in America, of 


both colors. tevin a MONTROSE, 


Chicago. 


HILE | am not authorized by 
he Pulitzer people to do so, and 
while this lack of authority robs you 
of the material benefits and the spirit- 
val satisfaction that go with it, | am 
nevertheless passing to you the prize 
jor the best editorial of the year 1931. 
yen though the year has not passed 
into history, there has not been, so far 
as | know, and there cannot possibly 
he written during the remainder of the 
vear an editorial so fine, so brilliant 
and so masterful as “The Negro and 
Communism” which appears in the cur- 
rent issue of Tue Crisis which came 
tome today. In all of its aspects it is 
surprising in art and logic. The in- 
cisive and irrefutable assault which you 
therein make upon the attitude of white 
labor and its leaders is magnificently 
courageous, while your defense of the 
philosophy of the program and of the 
operations of the N. A. A. C. P. is 
irresistibly convincing and very timely. 
While to get real mad too often is 
not good for the heart beat, I do enjoy 
the fruits of your occasionally sublime 
fits of rage. God knows you have 
enough occasions. 

I should have written you last month 
about a part of your comment in the 
atticle, “The Year in Negro Educa- 
tion.” Referring to discrimination in 
Northern Colleges, you list the Catholic 
University of America among the col- 
leges which “have hitherto refused to 
admit Negroes.” 

To my knowledge at least four Ne- 
groes have been admitted to the Catho- 
lie University of America, and I re- 
member that two were honored with 


legrees, 
= J. K. Love, 
Kansas. 


ERMIT me to congratulate you on 

your recent drubbing of the Com- 
munists and their tactics in THE Crisis. 
Yours was a masterly analysis and criti- 
asm to which the Communists will be 
hard put to reply intelligently. 

As you know, I have been attacking 
the tactics of the Communists in deal- 
ing with the Negro (or Caucasian) 
question for many years. As early as 
June, 1923, I debated with one of the 

arlem Communists on the question. 

Although you were most polite in 
handling the Communists in your 
aticle, I believe the hard fact remains 
that they are a menace to the Negro. 
This is largely due to the fact that they 
outlaw the “heresy” of exceptionalism : 
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i. e., the theory that different tactics 
are necessary in differing environments. 
[t was for holding this belief that the 
Lovestone group was thrown out of the 
party on ukase from Moscow. And 
yet, despite the expressed belief of these 
Communists that the same tactics are 
applicable and feasible in every part of 
the world, I notice that no interracial 
dances have been staged by them in 
Birmingham, Atlanta and other Dixie 
towns. 

These people are making the Negro 
the goat, and the quicker Negroes find 
that out the better off they will be. If 
the Communists were intelligent and 
sincere, they would concentrate their 
efforts on the white proletariat who 
need “emancipating” far more than the 


Negroes. : zeae 
8 GEORGE S. SCHUYLER. 


P. S. Meantime, I am _ organizing 
Negro consumers. 
AGAZINES like your valued 


issues of THE Crisis print from 
time to time expressions of fiery resent- 
ment called forth by joking nicknames 
for Negroes. This seems unfortunate, 
though doubtless natural. Self-respect 
is right enough, but carried to the point 
of touchiness it hurts the person him- 
self. Good humor has been one of the 
greatest contributions of the African to 
cur civilization. 

Of course there are limits. “Nigger” 
is an ugly sounding word in itself, 
like “sheeny” as a name for a Jew. 
Any name used in contempt of good 
citizens ought to be resented to the 
death. But “darkey” and “coon” and 
the jolly title of “Midnight” have a 
redeeming cheerfulness. There is 
nothing more tiresome in America of 
today than a race that goes around with 
a chip on its shoulder. 

Many a Yankee boy has learned that 
a wiser policy is to take the name “red- 
head” with the gleam of a smile than 
to go to court about it. I did. I hope 
the Negroes of this country will keep 
on at their splendid constructive work 
for the nation and find themselves busy 
enough to ignore the banter that is the 
lot of all racial traits. 

Henry W. LiItTcHFIELpD, 
Massachusetts. 


HAVE been a reader of the Crisis 

for several years and after reading 
each issue I have had to suppress a 
strong urge to write you some criticism 
or praise. 

This time I am not suppressing my 
urge for I want to add my little word 
of encouragement to the writer of 
“Honor.” I consider it the most 
promising bit of fiction that I have ever 
seen in the Crisis. Undoubtedly, the 
writer possesses talent and I hope she 
will continue to develop it for we need 
more colored women who can lead their 
sex to a broader realization of their 
possibilities. 


[ wish this writer success, as I wish 
success to all colored women, especially 
those of darker skin, who have worthy 
ambitions for the betterment of their 
race. 

The colored man has his obstacles to 
surmount; but the colored woman has 
at least two to his one and her’s is, of 
course, the greater responsibility. 

As for my opinion of the Crisis, I 
read it as soon as it arrives. There are, 
of course, things that could be 
criticised. But on the whole, I con- 
sider the magazine an outstanding 
tribute to the accomplishments of the 
Negro race. It should be an inspira- 
tion to all young colored people, and 
should be read by all colored people in 
the United States who can read. 

If my wish could be fulfilled every 
white boy and white girl of high school 
age or older, would be readers of the 
CRISIS. 

Good luck and kind personal regards, 
though you will hardly remember ever 
having seen me. 


A WuitE May, N. J. 


Y paramount purpose in address- 
ing you these few lines will, 1 am 
sure, merit the action herein. I have 
two daughters attending the Old Say 
Brook Graded School. One in the 
seventh, and one in the eighth grade; 
also one niece. They have always got 
along good in school until this year. 
My daughters have made perfect at- 
tendance for three years, they are not 
saucy or impudent to their teachers, 
neither are they lazy in school. They 
both love to go to school but for some 
reason the teacher of the eighth grade 
would not instruct them in any of their 
studies and has told them before the 
whole class that they could “go to Glory 
to get a lesson,” etc. They were told 
at the beginning of the school term by 
the teacher they would not get pro- 
moted. We have by her own hand 
writing she could not teach them. She 
was mean to them in every way that 
she could be and has exercised preju- 
dice at every turn. If they would ask 
her to help them in any work she al- 
ways refused. She would not even cor- 
rect any of their work for a week and 
sometimes not at all. And today there 
are girls going into high school that are 
not as fit to go as my daughters and 
niece. I have consulted the supervisor 
of the schools and everything that I can 
do is ignored. Now I have to repeat 
this over another year and you know 
that the cost of sending a girl of fif- 
teen or sixteen years through the eighth 
grade another year is an extra heavy 
expense; and then the next year they 
will want her taken out of school— 
they have done such a thing up here. 
I want my daughters to have a good 
education and they want to get one also. 


(Will you please turn to page 396) 
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OMETIMES, it is more of a treat 

to pick up an old book and find 

out what they thought at the time of 

writing along certain lines than to read 
a “latest hit.” 

The other day, the autobiography of 
a European actress who played in 
America, too, fell into my hands again. 
The book was by Helen von Racowitza, 
the famous beauty for whom Ferdinand 
Lassalle fought and died. 

Princess Helene von Racowitza was 
a very clever, capable and observing 
woman. She was clever in that she 
could step out of royalty and make her 
own living on the stage in the sixties 
and seventies ; capable in that she could 
do almost anything when necessity de- 
manded. And observing because she 
saw ahead of the time and crowd. 

The book was written after her re- 
turn to Europe and was translated from 
the German and published in America 
in 1910. Her memory served her well 
and ‘vivid pictures were drawn. It 
seems like yesterday to read: 

“One knows, and everybody then 
(1880's) knew, that in free Republican 
America, all those who think other- 
wise than those in power, find there is 
nothing more brutal, more corrupt, 
than the New York police. Revolvers 
are only used in extreme cases, but with 
their clubs (terribly long weapons 
which are made of oak-wood and slung 
to leather straps) they inflict the most 
horrible wounds, and hew down merci- 
lessly children, women, and defenseless 
men. They can vie well with the no- 
torious Russian Cossacks.” She had 
witnessed a Union Square riot. 

Her ideas along the color line are ex- 
pressed very bravely in quaint language : 

“The reminiscences of those American 
years accumulate, and much still re- 
mains that would be interesting to re- 
late; but I will not extend them too 
much, and will only mention a few 
well-known, original people, who at 
the same time offer a good picture of 
many American peculiarities. Two 
names stand out above all others in my 
mind’s eye—Ottilie Assing and Fred 
Douglass. The former was a sister of 
Ludmilla Assing, and was brought up 
with her in her uncle Varnhagen von 
Ense’s house. She was the cleverer, 
although the less pushing, of the two. 
The influence of the learned men of 
her time, especially of the two brothers 
\lexander and Wilhelm von Humbolt, 
was distinctly noticeable. and her 
splendid education and refined manners, 
as also those of ‘Rahel’ and of the 
aesthetics in Varnhagen’s salon. She 


Now And Then 


By EDNA PORTER. 


“Now and Then” was submitted 
to Tue Crisis by Miss Edna Porter, 
the actress, who is now connectea 
with the Actors’ Equity Association. 
She is a great friend of Clarence 
Darrow and was born in Louisiana. 


had come to North America full of the 
warmest compassion for the poor slaves 
of the southern states, and had placed 
herself here at the disposal of the 
liberators. 

“After all kinds of dangers, which 
she had passed through in saving Negro 
slaves who were persecuted by the in- 
censed government of the southern 
states, she became one of the heads in 
the society in New York for their help 
and protection. Some of them had suc- 
ceeded in escaping from bondage; but, 
hunted and without means, they would 
have perished, if other members of that 
society had not sent them secretly one 
to another, and hidden the poor fugi- 
tives for months at a time, at the risk 
of death to themselves through the re- 
venge of the Southerners. 

“Thus Ottilie Assing made the ac- 
quaintance of Fred Douglass, who had 
also fled from slavery. She had taken 
him in, and found in him an unusually 
gifted being. 

“His mother—a jet black Negress— 
had brought him into the world during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
on a plantation of the rich white Ameri- 
can Lloyd, whom one suspected of be- 
ing his father. Even as a little boy, 
when he saw the master’s children read- 
ing and amusing themselves over what 
they read, he wept bitterly at not know- 
ing this art. Against the master’s 
wishes, he found means to learn how 
to read, reckon, and write. 

“He was on good terms with his pos- 
sessor or, as was whispered, his father. 
The latter did not want any ‘educated 
slaves,’ and sold him at last into an- 
other state. 

“Fred always strove to extend his 
knowledge, and succeeded with the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining a first- 
class school education. After his suc- 
cessful flight, which he describes very 
picturesquely in a book, My Bondage 
and Freedom, he came to Ottilie Assing 
who instructed him still further. She 
kept him, I believe, hidden in her house 
for two years, and had the pleasure of 
seeing him become one of the most emi- 
nent men of the United States, and one 
who distinguished himself alike, during 
war and peace. 


“He travelled all through England 
and Canada, also the whole of the 
Northern States, and proved himself 
everywhere a brilliant orator. In the 
national war, which was fought for his 
black brothers, and which ended at lay 
in their deliverance, he came to the 
fore. Lincoln, the most famous of alj 
American Presidents, placed especial 
confidence in him, asked his advice, ang 
took him into the State service. When 
my husband (Serge von Schewitsch) 
and I made his acquaintance in 188 
he was occupying the exalted post of 
Marshal of the United States in Wash- 
ington. Karl Schurz—our great Ger. 
man compatriot —considered Fred 
Douglass among his intimate friends, 
Every child in America knew Fred, 
We found in him a tall, handsome 
leonine man, a type in whom the mix- 
ture of races (for he thought he had 
Indian blood in his veins) had had the 
happiest results. His rare and univer- 
sal knowledge was particularly notice- 
able in America, where only the most 
elementary school education predomi- 
nates. His fascinating manner and 
amiability had lost none of the softness 
of character which stamps the Negro 
in his national songs, and which makes 
the men and women of his race such 
desirable servants. Our old friend 
Ottilie Assing had taught him the most 
perfect manner. In brief, we found in 
him one of the cleverest and pleasantest 
men whom we knew. He combined 
equally wit and humorous views of life 
with deep earnestness and learning. 

“When quite a young slave, and long 
before he was free, he had married a 
coal-black Negress and had a black 
family. He sent for the whole family, 
and lived in happy wedlock with his 
wife until her death. 

“Good Ottilie’s ageing heart, as was 
natural, was centered upon the dark, 
handsome Fred—the handiwork of her 
spirit. She respected his bonds of weé- 
lock, but no doubt, hoped that when 
death released him from his coloured 
spouse, he would lay his freedom at her 
feet. 

“The poor thing was bitterly disap 
pointed. Fred Douglass, whose halt 
was now snow-white, contrasting with 
the dusky color of his skin, lost his 
wife through death, but he offered his 
hand to a younger white woman who 
had heen his secretary when he was ® 
the service of the State. 

My friend Ottilie, who had hitherto 
been so brave, now in her despair cof: 


(Will you please turn to page 3%) 
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ALONG THE COLOR LINE 





EUROPE 


@On Friday, June 5, the annual meet- 
ing of the League of Colored Peoples 
was held in London. Dr. Harold A. 
Moody was elected President and Mitra 
Sininan, Secretary. The Secretary was 
elected to represent the League at the 
Conference on African Children in 
Geneva. Among the speakers was Paul 
Robeson, Sir Harry Armstrong, form- 
erly British Consul to the United States, 
and Ellen Wilkinson, member of Par- 
lament. At a second meeting in July, 
the Secretary reported on the Geneva 
Conference. A resolution recommend- 
ing affiliation with the N. A. A. C, P. 
was held over for consideration. 
@On May 31, West Africa celebrated 
the 21st birthday of the Union of South 
Africa. Our Heritage, a South African 
publication, says : 

Our Colored and Native people have 
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been the worst sufferers of all. If the 
Indians, for example, rightly protest at 
rights being trampled upon, at least, 
they can look back to their own home- 
land. If the Jews dissent at legislation 
pitted against them should they dare 
enter the Mother City, from the seas, 
at any rate they can retreat to their own 
land and their own Mother City— 
Jerusalem. Ujitlanders generally have 
at least some land they can call their 
own. For them there is a way of 
escape. 

For the Colored and Native people of 
this country—there at once the tragedy 
and there the cruelty and tenfold injus- 
tice. in their own land the ele- 
mentary rights of citizenship are denied 
them. And they have no retreat. 

d, An American Negro who has not been 
in I‘rance for 10 years writes of a recent 
visit : 


The French Colonial Exposition. 
Detail of decorations with African motifs 


The three things that impressed me most, 
things that did not exist when you were last 
here: The exposition. The Gaumont. 
Josephine Baker. 

The exposition merits success, and success 
it is having. It is the greatest education for 
the world what the darker races have done 
and are capable of doing. The Temple 
D’Angkor-Vat is a gem. France stands first 
in her attitude toward the colonial natives, 
but may the day come when all her colonies 
will be like France herself—free. 

The Gaumont is the most stupendous 
“movie picture house” I have ever stepped in. 
The interior and exterior aspect at night is 
as beautiful as it is majestic. 

Josephine Baker is the greatest artist on 
the French stage. She is the most popular 
actor in Europe. 


@, A minority report has been filed with 
the League of Nations at Geneva de- 
claring that in the last election in Li- 
beria Thomas J. R. Faulkner was 
elected President and not Mr. Barclay, 
who holds the position. A delegation, 
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consisting of Dr. F. W. M. Morias and 
Mr. N. H. Sie Brownell, brought the 
report to Geneva. 


AMERICA 


@, The Resolutions of the Seventh An- 
nual Conference of the Federated Col- 
ored Catholics of the United States con- 
tained the following passages: 

We hope that the barriers which have 
heretofore so largely prevailed against 
the epjoyment by our youth of the 
priceless benefits of Catholic higher edu- 
cation will soon be but a memory. We 
believe that the more intimately the 


members of the American Hierarchy 


are acquainted with the problems that 
confront the American Negro in his 
struggle for education, the sooner will 
all obstacles to his progress of the race 
be overcome. For this reason we 
recommend that a committee of the 
Federation be appointed at each annual 
Convention to represent to the assem- 
bled Hierarchy the situation of Negro 
education, as seen by members of the 
group, at their annual meeting. 

The Convention is also gratified to 
learn that our Holy Father has raised 
to the episcopal dignity one of our race 
in the person of the Right Reverend 
Childane Mariam Cassa, D. D., Bishop 
of Uganda in Africa. Together with 
the remarkable growth of the native 
African clergy, we see in this event 


Willie J. 
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Theodorus Convalius 
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Williams 


Dobbs 


Recent Masters of Arts 


Michigan 


another recognition of the principle of 
the establishment of a native clergy, so 
constantly insisted upon by the Holy 
We urge that this principle be 
wholeheartedly recognized in the United 
States and that every opportunity be 
afforded to our youth and also every 
educational facility to follow the divine 
vocation to the clerical and to the re- 
ligious state. 

Dr. Thomas W. Turner was re- 
elected President of the organization. 


See. 


@, A biennial survey of education, 1928- 
1930, issued by the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, has this note 
about Howard University : 

A very significant milestone in the 
progress of Negro higher education is 
the new plan of development of How- 
ard University in Washington. Under 
the old plan the university lacked a 
recognized policy in its relation to the 
Federal Government. As this relation- 
ship had never been properly defined, 
it was difficult to determine a satisfac- 
tory financial program. Through efforts 
of President Mordecai W. Johnson, 
with the cooperation of officials of the 
Government, steps were taken to give 
the university a more definite status in 
its relation to the Government. As a 
result, in 1928 Congress authorized the 
granting of regular appropriations to 
Howard University, and at the instance 


Mark E. Parks Mrs, 
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C. B. Lindsay M. 


A. Roberts R. C. Weaver 
Illinois Harvard 


of a special committee of Government 
and university officials and Members of 
Congress especially interested, requested 
the preparation of an adequate educa- 
tional and financial program to be the 
basis for future cooperative relations 
between Congress and the trustees of 
the university. This plan was prepared 
in 1930 and adopted by all the authori- 
ties concerned. The carrying out of 
this plan should bring Howard Univer- 
sity in the future to a ranking position 
among American universities and make 
it a national center of Negro culture 
and intellectual achievement. 

@, Newman Burrell received one of the 
awards presented by the Harmon 
Foundation of New York in a country- 
wide series of awards for the blind. 
One hundred and nine awards were 
made among five hundred entrants. 
Surrell is 34 years of age and has 
been totally blind for ten years. He 
was given a bronze medal and $20 for 
the progress he had made at the Vir- 
ginia School for Deaf and Blind at 
Newport News. 


AFRICA 


(The depression has caused wide ur- 
rest in Africa, many of the natives 
thinking that their reduced income is 
the result of the usual cheating at the 
hands of colonial officials, which they 
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have come to expect. This was prob- 
ably one of the causes of the Kwango 
revolt in the Belgian Congo, the disturb- 
ances in the Leopold district. There 
have also been reported uprisings in 
Katanga and at Sakania. 

@A trade agreement between Japan 
and the Union of South Africa is caus- 
ing a good deal of apprehension in the 
latter country for fear that Japanese 
gods will undersell local products. 
@The Nyali Bridge, the largest Pon- 
toon bridge in the world, has been 
opened between Mombasa Island and 
the main land, East Africa. One mil- 
lion rivets were used and the whole 
work was done by trained natives. 


@The Uganda cotton crop will reach 
300,000 bales and is the largest since 
1920, 

@Kenya Colony is in East Africa and 
is the center of the agitation for white 
supremacy in Africa. It is interesting 
to know that the police force of Kenya 
consists of 135 white people, 49 Asia- 
tics and 2,051 Africans! It costs for 
maintenance $860,000 a year. 

@S. W. Duncan, a Negro of Cape 
Coast, Gold Coast, British Africa, is es- 
tablishing a new industry through the 
use of machines which he has invented 
to transform cassava. They manufac- 
tue from this tropical fruit tapioca 
starch and cassava meal. A company is 
being formed for development. 


(Sergeant Major James Benin of the 
Nigerian Police force has received the 
police medal. He has served for sixteen 
years and has been commended fourteen 
times, 


QThe French government paid the ex- 
penses of travel and maintenance of 
forty African chiefs from British West 
Africa on their visit to the Colonial 
Exposition in Paris. 
CLajuwon Epega has written in the 
West African Review an article on a 
West African nation. He thinks this 
will begin with centers of crystalization 
all over tropical Africa, with English 
as the common language. He sees in 
the Advisory Council of Northern Ni- 
getia and the National Congress of 
British West Africa two beginnings of 
this movement. 
(At Heilbron, in the North of the 
Orange Free State, an English scientist 
tas found ancient dwellings and signs 
ot civilization like those of Zimbabwe. 
tre are preserved corpses and a 
melting plant, together with stone 
houses. Two races are distinguishable : 
one tall and one like the Bushmen. 
Dr, Erich Weinzeinger, writing from 
“yssinia notes the difficult financial 
position of the Kingdom of Ethiopia and 
“dvocates lease of land for ninety years 
instead of thirty, as at present ; free im- 
port of machines ; the abolition of taxes 
"internal trade; an immigration bu- 
‘al encouraging European immigra- 
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tion; the building of roads and refor- 
estration of certain areas; a reform of 
the courts which should bring in per- 
sons skilled in foreign judicial experi- 
ence to sit with the Abyssinian judges ; 
and finally, careful carrying out of the 
anti-slavery agreement. Some of these 
proposals point in dangerous directions 
but nevertheless, there is evidently 
much here Ethiopia ought to heed. 


@, Various plans have been proposed to 
stabilize the price of cocoa on the Gold 
Coast, West Africa. One Englishman 
proposes to destroy enough cocoa to 
keep the price up, while another pro- 
poses to peg the price at $150 a ton, 
claiming that the Gold Coast produces 
so large a proportion of the world’s 
cocoa that it could dictate the price. 

@,The Barrett case in the Gold Coast 
Colony, B. W. A., is an astonishing 
commentary upon the degeneration of 
British justice in the colonies. Barrett 
was a white man who owned all the 





President Charles A. Florence 
Lincoln University, Mo. 


shares in a company and voted himself 
a bonus. Later, when the company 
was sold he was accused of fraud. He 
was convicted and refused an appeal by 
the same judge who presided at his 
trial; he was refused the right to ap- 
peal his case to the Privy Council of 
England and stayed three years in jail, 
losing money and health. Finally, a 
British barrister took the case on 
charity and won his vindication through 
a “pardon,” and an indemnity of 
$25,000 and costs. One has only to 
consider how many black men in British 
West Africa, with neither money nor 
friends, have been thus summarily con- 
victed with no chance for appeal to un- 
prejudiced judges. Even the newly es- 
tablished West African Court of Ap- 
peals, consisting as it does of local 


judges, does not entirely meet the 
situation. 
@A company at Onitsha, Southern 


Nigeria, West Africa, has been formed 
to erect a moving picture house, print- 
ing works, tea gardens and an electric 
power station. The land owners are 
black chiefs and the conductor and so- 
licitor and two of the contractors are 
black men. The directors and managers 
are white Englishmen. 


(In spite of the financial depression, 
the importation of liquor last year into 
Africa outside of Egypt and the Union 
of South Africa shows the following 
facts: The Gold Coast has imported 
479,999 gallons; Nigeria, 425,414 gal- 
lons; Sierra Leone, 34,777. gallons; 
Southern Rhodesia, 112,819 gallons; 
Kenya and Uganda, 94,028 gallons. 
English vested interests make it almost 
impossible to stop this flood of liquor. 
@,The new Kumasihene, the successor 
of Nana Prempeh, took his Stool Au- 
gust 6. He is Nana Osei Agyimar 
Prempeh II. Before assuming this dig- 
nity, he was a trader on the Coast, and 
is now titular King of Ashanti under 
the British Dominion. 

@The Fortnightly Review has two 
articles about Negroes: one on French 
Colonies where the black population is 
not increasing as the French wish, and 
the other on the black belt of the Car- 
ribean. Carleton Beals describes the 
increase of the Negro element in the 
Carribean and also the tendency of 
American capital to reduce this element 
to semi-slavery. 

@, Richard Coleman, an official on the 
Gold Coast, has been installed as the 
successor of the Omanhin of Abura 
who died in 1927. He takes the title 
of Nana Otu VII. He was born in 
1890 and is a firm believer in Agri- 
culture for the economic independence 
of his people. 

G.In French West Africa as soon as a 
school is established it is immediately 
overcrowded with students. Frequently 
native chiefs build their own schools, 
and on the Ivory Coast the village:> 
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pay the teachers’ salaries. Prpils, in 
some cases, come from ten to thirty 
miles to attend. From these regional 
schools, pupils are selected for the su- 
perior primary schools and other high 
schools. At present, in the School of 
Apprenticeship, there are 685 student 
handicraftsmen. 


@The 1931 budget for the French 
West African colonies was $41,000,000. 


@, The first great Egyptian empire was 
overthrown by an invasion of the so- 
called Hyksos kings from Asia. They 
ruled Egypt for five hundred years. 
All of the Sphinxes of the Hyksos, in- 
cluding the great Sphinx, have Negroid 
faces and there is evidence that the 
Hyksos had Negro blood. At any 
rate, recently Sir Flinders Petrie has 
excavated a Hyksos city dating back 
2,250 years before Christ. It is a city 


carefully laid out with defenses and 
remains of pottery and may represent 
a city which the Hyksos conquered. 


@ It is estimated that there are two mil- 
lion slaves in Abyssinia. 

The Conference of Rulers held at 
Kaduna, Nigeria, marks an important 
advance in self-government. The Con- 
ference consisted of 23 ‘European offi- 
cials,~5 non-official Europeans, and 49 
African rulers. They discussed admin- 
istration, grain reserves, demonstration 
farms, health and other administrative 
and economic matters. The meeting 
was held last December and the report 
recently issued is published in English, 
Hausa and Arabic. 


@, The reply of the Emperor of Abys- 
sinia to the British Anti-Slavery Society 
contains the following statements: 

We agree on principles. We have 
definitely decided to improve progres- 
sively the regulations concerning the 
status of slavery and to suppress slavery 
altogether. We have undertaken free- 
ing the slaves still owned by the public; 
traffic in slaves we have already pro- 
hibited. In some of the worst cases we 
have gone so far as to inflict death. 

We have no doubt that you realize 
the seriousness of our efforts and the 
labor it has cost to obtain the prelimi- 
nary results known to you, and to lay 
the foundations of the great emanci- 
pation work. Certain persons, forget- 
ful of the fact that slavery was once 
universal, and probably unconscious of 
what we have already accomplished, ex- 
aggerate for their own ends, when re- 
ferring to Ethiopia. We are confident 
that you who have made it your special 
duty to study these problems, know 
better what a delicate task it is to abol- 
ish this old custom, and how over-hasty 
steps may easily have unhappy conse- 
quences. History shows that time is 
an important factor for the liberation 
of slaves. 

Although the status of slavery still 
exists in Ethiopia, it would be unjust 


to put Ethiopian slavery on a par with 
the industrialized forms of slavery of 
Europe and America in former days, 
which the Western mind nowadays con- 
nects with this word. The difference is, 
above all, that slaves in Ethiopia are not 
deprived of anything to hope for in life 
as were their former brethren in the 
West. Our Christian people is not 
averse from seeing slaves hold posts, 
own property, embrace Christianity and 
learn trades, and in this respect it is a 
people that deserves praise. 


THE EAST 


@, Erskine G. Roberts has just received 
a $500 scholarship from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He is a 1930 
graduate from Northwestern Univer- 
sity, with a B. S. in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. At present, he is a graduate 
student at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

@ Ralph C. Weaver received his Master 
of Arts from Harvard University and 
has completed his resident work for the 
doctorate. He is specializing in Econo- 
mics and stood fourth in a class of 
twenty. He was trained at Harvard, 
where he received three prizes for 
debating. 

@,The Very Reverend Mother Mary 
Theodore, Foundress and Superior 
General of the Handmaids of the Most 
Pure Heart of Mary, a colored Catholic 


Community of Nuns, is dead in New 
York City. Her name was Elizabeth 
Barbara Williams. She was borg in 
Louisiana and founded tie Order jg 
1918 for missionary work among gg). 
ored children. At present there are 
twenty-two Sisters, ten Novices, nine 
Postulants and ten Aspirants. Their 
chief work is the direction of St. Bene. 
dict Day Nursery in West 1 32nd Street 
N. Y., together with a home for work. 
ing girls. Her work was originally be. 
gun in Savannah but afterward moved 
to New York. 

(Mark E. Parks, of New York City 
is Assistant Instructor in Biology a 
New York University. He directs the 
laboratory work of a section of sty. 
dents. 

@, Joseph D. McGhee is working for a 
Masters’ Degree in Physics at Columbiy 
University. He was trained at Atlant, 
University and Lincoln and ranks, ac. 
cording to the professor of Mathe. 
matics, as “one of the best students in 
my class in differential equations,” His 
average was 93.5% in a class of thirty 
@, Paul Green’s new play “The House 
of Connelly,” has been staged in New 
York City. In the caste are two cdl- 
ored actresses, Fannie De Knight and 
Rose McClendon. 

@, The Jamaica Long Island branch of 
the N. A. A. C. P. shows what one or- 
ganization can do to help a great cause 


Paris Colonial Exposition 
Palace of French West Africa 
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It was established in 1927 and in the 
last five years has been asked by the Na- 
tional Office to raise $900. It has act- 
wally raised, up until June 30, 1931, 

In addition to that, it has 
stopped discrimination at a_ theatre, 
stopped attacks upon the home of a 
colored property owner, investigated 
the killing of a man by a policeman, and 
co-operated with the Red Cross. The 
Chairman of the recent campaign com- 
mittee is Mrs. R. L. Dougherty. 


BORDER STATES 


@The Hall-Johnson Choir sang to an 
audience of eight thousand people at 


Mrs. W. S. Nelson 
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the Stadium at Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, this summer. It was the larg- 
est audience that had ever gathered 
there and _ repeated encores were 
demanded. 


@,George W. Mitchell, a lawyer in 
Philadelphia, died recently. Mr. Mitch- 
ell was born in Virginia and trained 
at Howard. He went to Philadelphia 
as a young man in 1895 and after a 
difficult struggle established himself as 
an attorney, giving most of his time to 


groes took a large part in the Revo- 
lutionary War and ought to be repre- 
sented in that pageant. 

@,Dr. Ernest E. Just, head of the De 
partment of Sociology at Howard Uni- 
versity, has returned from Germany 
where he has been working with the 
celebrated Professor Hartman. 

@, Wellington Adams of Washington, a 
colored composer, has recently com- 
pleted the music to a group of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s new poems. 


French Colonial Exposition 
An African Corner 


civil cases and property rights. He was 
at his death the attorney for a num- 
ber of colored building and loan 
associations. 


@A colored committee is trying to 
bring to the attention of the Yorktown 
Centennial celebration the fact that Ne- 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


@,Harold D. Weaver received his 
Master of Arts at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in August. 

a, Dr. W. G. Huffman is a physician in 
Richmond, Indiana. He was born in 
Xenia, Ohio, and trained at Oberlin and 
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the Medical Department of Western 
Reserve University. He served in the 
Medical Corps at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
during the war as Captamn. At present, 
he ig’ physician for the County Jail, 
physician and surgeon for the Police 
Department, and medical examiner for 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
He has two children, one in a high 
school and one at the University. He 
is a man of wealth and wide influence. 
His mother was an English woman and 
his father an American Negro. 

@, Western Reserve University enrolled 
1930-31 twenty-five colored men and 
forty-seven women. Degrees were 
conferred as follows: four Bache- 
lor, one Doctor of Medicine, and nine 
Masters. 

G@A group of young white lawyers, 
mostly graduates of the Harvard Law 
School, has formed a council to defend 
colored tenants in the rent emergency 
cases in Chicago. They are assisted by 
a group of white and colored people. 
@, William A. Shepard, a colored man 
of Chicago, applied to the Moody Bible 
Institute of Chicago for admission and 
a room in the dormitory. He received 
from the Assistant Superintendent, D. 
L. Foster, a reply admitting him but 
saying : 

“I am sorry to state that we have 
never been able to care for our colored 
students here on the grounds. We have 
a large number of them and we praise 
God for them.” 

Can’t you see this delightful hypo- 
crite “praising God?” 

@ Crawford B. Lindsay received his 
Master of Arts in English at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in. June. 
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SOUTH EAST 


@ Miss Mary L. Williams received her 
A. M. from Ohio State University, 
August 28, 1931. Miss Williams is 
head of the English Department, Gar- 
nett High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia, and Secretary of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 


@ Wilbert Warren of Morehouse Col- 
lege, an amateur artist has held an art 
exhibit of paintings at Giles Hall, Spel- 
man College. It consists of 28 water 
colors, 3 oils and a number of draw- 
ings. Over three hundred persons at- 
tended and voted on the best picture. 
Number 41, a portrait of W. E. B. Du 
Bois, received the highest number of 
votes. 


@ “Heaven Bound,” a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Negro Miracle play, has been writ- 
ten by Mrs. Lulu B. Jones and Mrs. 
Nellie Davis of Atlanta. It has been 


produced in Atlanta, Chica 
adelphia with success. 


O and Phil. 


@, Spelman College this year graduated 
40 students, the largest class in its his. 
tory, of whom 16 were young womer 
who transferred to the College last vear 
from Atlanta University when under. 
graduate work was discontinued there 
Among those receiving diplomas, Wille 
Juliet Dobbs was high honor student 


(The most significant change for this 
year in the program of the Atlanta 
School of Social Work is indicated jn 
the expansion of its curriculum from 
29 to 45 courses. Many of these ney 
courses deal with Child Welfare ang 
have been made possible by a grant 
from the Children’s Fund of Michigan 
established by Senator James Couzens, 


MIDDLE SOUTH 
@,Dr. Judson S. Hill, mentioned in the 
August, 1931, Crists is dead. He was 
(Will you please turn to page 398) 





(Courtesy of the Chronicle) 


An African Roman Catholic Bishop. Page 386 
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HE CRISIS began with the No- 

vember number, 1910. The spiritual 
predecessors of THE Crisis were “The 
Moon,” a weekly paper published at 
Memphis, Tenn., for two years. Then, 
“The Horizon,” published at Washing- 
ton, D. C., with the co-operation of 
L. M. Hershaw and F. H. M. Murray. 
It was a miniature magazine and lasted 
from 1907 to July, Ig10. 

The name “CRISIS” was suggested 
by William English Walling, one of the 
founders of the N. A. A. C. P. The 
magazine was designed as the official 
organ of this Association, but also to be, 
as far as possible, self-supporting. 

The first number began with four 
pages of “Color Line;” three pages of 
“Opinions” of others concerning the 
Negro problem; two pages of Editor- 
ials, one’ page concerning the N. A. A. 
C. P., and one short article. There 
were two small departments. 

From this thin pamphlet of twenty 
pages the size slowly increased. In 
1912, the number of articles was in- 
creased ; in 1916, the editorials were put 


first and the “Color Line” last; and fin- 
ally, in 1927, articles were put first and 
editorials appeared as “Postscript.” 

In 1910-1918, the price of THE 
CRISIS was 10c a copy and $1 a year. 
In 1920, the price was raised to I5¢c, 
$1.50 a year. 

Mary D. Maclean was the first Man- 
aging Editor, from the beginning until 
1912. Jessie Fauset was Literary Edi- 
tor from November, 1919 until 1926. 

The first Business Manager was 
J. H. Belboder, now an Episcopal rec- 
tor at Dayton, O. The second was 
Albon Holsey, now of the Negro Busi- 
ness League, who served I9II-1913. 
In September, 1913, came A. G. Dill, 
who was our Business Manager for fif- 
teen years. He was succeeded by Pierce 
M. Thompson and Thomas Calloway in 
1929-1930. The present Business 
Manager is Irene Malvan. 

THE Crisis has done some publishing 
outside the magazine. In 1920-21 it 
published the beautiful “Brownies’ 
Book” for children, which is still re- 
membered. It has also published three 


volumes: Maude Cuney’s “Life of her 
Father ;” Mary White Ovington’s 
“Hazel” and Elizabeth Ross Haynes’ 
“Unsung Heroes.” 

The contributors to THe Crisis 
cover a wide field. We have published 
comparatively few articles and have 
never sought great names. And yet, 
among those who have written for us 
are George Bernard Shaw, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Vachel Lindsay, 
Charles W. Chesnutt, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Zona Gale, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, Claude 
McKay, William S. Braithwaite, Jean 
Toomer, Langston Hughes, Countée 
Cullen, Lord Olivier, Willem Hendrick 
van Loon, Carleton Beals, James Wel- 
don Johnson, and hosts of others almost 
equally well-known. 


Our artists have reached from Henry 
O. Tanner to Laura Wheeler Waring, 
Albert Smith and Aaron Douglas. 

We are selecting this month some of 
the editorials of past years which seem 
to us to express the spirit of this 
magazine. 


Twenty-One Years of CRISIS Editorials 


THE CRISIS—1g10 


HE object of this publication is to 
set forth those facts and arguments 
which show the danger of race preju- 
dice, particularly as manifested today 
toward colored people. It takes its 
name from the fact that the editors be- 
lieve that this is a critical time in the 
history of the advancement of men. 
icity and tolerance, reason and 
forbearance can today make the world- 
dd dream of human brotherhood ap- 
proach realization; while bigotry and 
prejudice, emphasized race conscious- 
ness and force can repeat the awful his- 
tory of the contact of nations and 
groups in the past. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MR. 
DOLE—1914. 


MANITY is progressing toward 
an ideal; but not, please God, 
solely by help of men who sit in clois- 
ease, hesitate from action and 
Sweetness and light; rather we 
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progress today, as in the past, by the 
soul-torn strength of those who can 
never sit still and silent while the dis- 
inherited and the damned clog our gut- 
ters and gasp their lives out on our 
front porches. These are the men who 
go down in the blood and dust of battle. 
They say ugly things to an ugly world. 
They spew the luke-warm fence strad- 
dlers out of their mouths, like God of 
old; they cry aloud and spare not; they 
shout from the housetops, and they 
make this world so damned uncomfort- 
able with its nasty burden of evil that 
it tries to get good and does get better. 
Evolution is evolving the millennium, 
but one of the unescapable factors in 
evolution are the men who hate wicked- 
ness and oppression with perfect hatred, 
who will not equivocate, will not excuse, 
and will be heard. With the sainted 
spirits of such as these THE CRISIS 
would weakly but earnestly stand and 
cry in the world’s four corners of the 
way; and it claims no man as friend 
who dare not stand and cry with it. 


LUSITANIA—1015. 


UROPEAN civilization has failed. 

Its failure did not come with this 
war, but with this war it has been made 
manifest. Whatever of brutality and 
inhumanity, of murder, lust and theft 
has happened since last summer is but 
counterpart of the same sort of hap- 
penings hidden in the wilderness and 
done against dark and helpless people 
by white harbingers of human culture. 
But when Negroes were enslaved or the 
natives of Congo raped and mutilated, 
or the Indians of the Amazon robbed, 
or the natives of the South Seas mur- 
dered, or 2,732 American citizens 
lynched—when all this happened in the 
past and men knew it was happening 
and women fatted and plumed them- 
selves on the ill-gotten gains, and Lon- 
don and Berlin and Paris and New 
York flamed with orgies of extrava- 
gance which the theft of worlds made 
possible, when all this happened, we 
civilized folk turned deaf ears. We 
explained that these “lesser breeds 
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without the law” were given to exag- 
geration and had to be treated this way. 
They could not understand “civiliza- 
tion;” but as for the White World, 
there humanity and Christianity and 
loving kindness reigned.” This was a 
lie and we know it was a lie. The Great 
War is the lie unveiled. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON—10915. 


HE death of Mr. Washington 

marks an epoch in the history of 
America. He was the greatest Negro 
leader since Frederick Douglass, and 
the most distinguished man, white or 
black, who has come out of the South 
since the Civil War. His fame was in- 
ternational and his influence far-reach- 
ing. Of the good that he accomplished 
there can be no doubt; he directed the 
attention of the Negro race in America 
to the pressing necessity of economic 
development; he emphasized technical 
education and he did much to pave the 
way for an understanding between the 
white and darker races. 

On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt of Mr. Washington’s mistakes 
and short comings ; he never adequately 
grasped the growing bond of politics 
and industry; he did not understand 
the deeper foundations of human train- 
ing and his basis of better understand- 
ing between white and black was 
founded on caste. 


What is done is done. This is no 


time for recrimination or corhplaint. 
Gravely and with bowed head let us 
receive what this great figure gave of 


good, silently rejecting all else. Firmly 
and unfalteringly let the Negro race in 
America, in bleeding Haiti and through- 
out the world close ranks and march 
steadily on, determined as never before 
to work and save and endure, but never 
to swerve from their great goal: the 
right to vote, the right to know, and the 
right to stand as men among men 
throughout the world. 


THE OATH OF THE 
VOTER—10917. 


a one of the Earth’s Disowned, [ 
swear to hold my Ballot as the 
sacred pawn of Liberty for all mankind 
and for my prisoned race. 

I will accept no price for my price- 
less Vote, save alone just laws, honestly 
dealt, without regard to color, wealth 
or strength. I will make the first and 
foremost aim of my voting the Enfran- 
chisement of every citizen, male and 
female; and particularly the restoring 
of the stolen franchise to my people, by 
which continuing theft the enemies of 
the Negro race sit in high places today 
and wretchedly misgovern. 

I will make the second object of my 
voting the division of the Social In- 
come on the principle that he who does 
not work, be he rich or poor, may not 
eat; and that Land and Capital ought to 
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belong to the Many and not to the Few. 

I will accept no Office which I can- 
not efficiently fill; I will judge all Offi- 
cials by their service to the common 
weal and I will not regard the mere 
giving of Office to my friends as pay- 
ment for my support of any party. 

I will judge all Political Parties not 
by their past deeds or their future 
promises but simply by the present acts 
of the Officials who represent them, 
and I will cast my vote for or against 
those officials accordingly. 


RETURNING SOLDIERS — 1g19. 


E are returning from war! THE 

Crisis and tens of thousands of 
black men were drafted into a great 
struggle. For bleeding France and what 
she means and has meant and will mean 
to us and humanity and against the 
threat of German race arrogance, we 
fought gladly and to the last drop of 
blood; for America and her highest 
ideals, we fought in far-off hope; for 
the dominant Southern oligarchy en- 
trenched in Washington, we fought in 
bitter resignation. For the America 
that represents and gloats in lynching, 
disfranchisement, caste brutality and 
devilish insult—for this, in the hateful 
upturning and mixing of things, we 
were forced by vindictive fate to fight, 
also. 

But today we return! We return 
from the slavery of uniform which the 
world’s madness demanded us to don to 
the freedom of civil garb. We stand 
again to look America squarely in the 
face and call a spade a spade. We 
sing: This country of ours, despite all 
its better souls have done and dreamed, 
is yet a shameful land. 


MR. POWELL—10925. 


R. WILSON MARCY 
POWELL, lawyer and trustee, 

president of the corporation of Swarth- 
more College, trustee of the Franklin 
Savings Bank, treasurer of the New 
York Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends, etc., etc., writes us like this: 

“I wish to discontinue my subscrip- 
tion to THE CRiIsIs. 

“When I was in London last summer 
I was much shocked to see sandwich 
men walking along the Strand carrying 
large posters referring to the lynchings 
in the United States. I cannot help but 
highly disapprove of an attempt on the 
part of any portion of the community 
to wash our dirty linen in the capital 
city of any country. There can be no 
question that this lynching situation is 
a serious blemish on civilization in the 
United States, but no matter how seri- 
ously anyone is affected, this is no ex- 
cuse for spreading it broadcast in other 
countries.” 

We are naturally stunned. But stag- 
gering gamely to our feet and jamming 
a battered hat well down over our ears, 


we announce to a waiting world that we 
are going to continue to wash our dirty 
linen in the United States and out and 
wherever on this habitable globe we can 
find soap and tubs. Humbly but very 
firmly we opine that the Sin of this 
world is dirt and not the geography of 
wash-houses. Wherefore, as the Poet 
hath it: Lay on, Macduff! and damned 
be Wilson Powell and all other lynchers 
of Thoughts and Men! ' 


MILHOLLAND— 1025. 


OHN E. MILHOLLAND is dead. 
Had it not been for him the editor 
of THe Crisis would not have left At- 
lanta University in 1910 to found this 
journal. The Constitutional League 
which = Milholland and Humphrey 
founded brought a current of strength 
to the many streams that made the 
N. A. A. C. P. possible. But Milhol- 
land was less a man of deed than a poet 
of inspiration; his handsome head and 
hearty voice, his thrill of belief, his 
whirlwind of big, joyful enthusiasm, 
and hot, scathing anger, made men move 
against their will and do things that 
could not be done. Thus at one en- 
thusiastic meeting he shot the N. A. A, 
C. P. from a resolutions committee into 
an office with secretary and budget. | 
remember how the treasurer afterward 
looked, at me with lack-lustre eye: 
“Well! Milholland has got you here! 
But where your salary is coming from 
I don’t know!” 

He is gone. He is gone to join that 
beautiful daughter who climbed the hills 
of light before, sweeping a way with 
the trailing of her shining garments; 
she who called back to him a year ago 
and made him stand one great last time 
for right. And now she has taken him 
by the hand and on they go. 


MOORFIELD STORY—1929. 
OORFIELD STORY—one of 
God’s gentlemen; born in 1845 
and dead in 1929; an aristocrat of the 
sort that makes Aristocracy the perfect 
flower of universal Democracy; with a 
physical manhood, fine in face and fea- 
ture, tall, lean and groomed; modest 
with every dignity; soft-voiced and full 
of kingly courtesy; one without fear— 
neither of gods, devils nor men; and 
certainly with no craven fright lest his 
own integrity and self-esteem could ever 
be threatened or overthrown by grat 
ing to all men of every color and breed, 
equality of pride and_ privilege and 
every width of opportunity that their 
souls demand. 

Heir to the spirit of the Great 
Emancipator; secretary to Charles Sut 
ner; leader of the Bar; fighter for Givi 
Service Reform and foe of Imperid 
aggression on the poor and weak; frst 
President of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and the only man of his station with 
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the guts to head so hated a horde ;— 
here was a 2oth Century Knight of 
Heaven's own Round Table; not satis- 
fed with parade and fanfare and false 
front for causes already won; but a 
Knight who took his lonely stand out 
on the edge of Darkness and cham- 
pioned lazy Indians and impudent 











So much for the past. 
black folk in the last two decades. 























the world. 








N the present crisis colored people 
feel singularly helpless. The Ma- 
chine has gone to pieces of which they 
were a humble but integral part. And 
they are continually told that there is 
no chance for the American Negro to 
ek his own economic emancipation. 








On the other hand, why are we so 

ielpless? We Negro Americans are a 
vation larger than Belgium or Holland, 
reece or Hungary, and half the size 
i Spain; and far larger than the Eng- 
and of Elizabeth. No group of people 
of such size can be economically help- 
ss. We think we are helpless, how- 
wer, because of the prevalent philoso- 
phy in the United States which auto- 
matically begins its consideration of 
«onomics with problems of Produc- 
tion; that is, we think of the way in 
which things are raised and made as the 
eginning of the economic cycle. In 
lat, this is not true. The economic 
yele begins not with Production but 
wth Consumption, with the person 
who wants Food and Shelter, with 
te person who is buying Things and 
Services. 





















From this point of view, it is clear 
that the Negroes of the United States 
‘ave tremendous economic power. It 
not possible that they spend less than 
730 million a year and they may spend 
nore than a billion. No people who 
‘ually spend such a sum of money is 
2 helpless people. : 
But, it is answered, they have little 
thoice as to how this expenditure be 
made ; to a degree, it is true that we are 
curtailed in the manner of our spend- 
"g. We have small present choice in 
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And now for the future. 
which must guide us in the coming year and years. 


the minds of black folk: Jobs for Negroes. 








Philippinos and rape-full “Niggers’”— 
fought for them with brain and wealth 
and ecstacy of strained strength, when 
fighting cost blood and the high-nosed 
contempt of that sort of cattle who 
murder Saccos and Vanzettis. 
Beautiful, is it not, for such a leader 
of Lost Causes to rest his long lance 


1932 —PRE-SCRIPT — 1932 


So much for some swift summary of the thoughts that have gone through the minds of 
And now for a forecast of work and dreams and logic 
Forecast in this Anniversary Number and emphasized in the 
Christmas Number, and continuing for something like a year, THE Crisis is going to study the paramount problem in 
This is the real crisis of the emancipation which began in 1863: 
problem of placing the Negro as an independent and yet co-operating economic force in the United States, so that from 
this vantage ground of being able to carn a decent living, he can take his just and valuable part in the civilization of 


BUYING AND SELLING 


houses we may rent, in the buying of 
certain styles of clothing, in the fashion 
of our hats and shoes, in the quality of 
our groceries. Nevertheless, the cam- 
paign in Chicago last winter, led by 
the Chicago Whip, shows what can be 
done even with a doubting, poorly or- 
ganized group with straitened oppor- 
tunity. The colored people of Chicago 
made certain stores hire colored clerks, 
or go without their patronage. It was 
a revolutionary fight and ought to be 
the beginning of deep thought and wide 
action on our part. We can so organ- 
ize and direct our buying power as to 
give ourselves better and better oppor- 
tunities of employment, and greater and 
greater control of the industrial 
process. 

The Chicago effort was one example. 
The C. M. A. Stores, fostered by the 
Negro Business League, is another ex- 
ample. The Co-operative Stores, form- 
ing under the leadership of George 
Schuyler, is still a third. In other 
words, a group of people who decide 
that they will spend their money only 
on condition that they get employment 
and service can in an extraordinary 
number of cases, get precisely what 
they demand. 


Because we have turned the logical 
process round in our thinking, Produc- 
tion and Selling have overwhelmed 
America. We are hounded and black- 
jacked into buying what we do not 
want; of organizations of which we do 
not approve; and under circumstances 
which hurt us. Advertising and install- 
ment buying have made the nation blind 
and crazy. We think we must buy 
whatever is offered. The orgy must be 


and sheath his mighty sword at Christ- 
mastide, when the snow is singing to 
Death and the gray sky weeping above 
forests draped black; when the Crimson 
Christ, forever and forever crucified, is 
born again to blood and tears, bringing 
to the Hell in America, not Peace, but 
a Sword? 


The 


stopped and no group is strategically 


better placed to do this than the 
American Negro. 
Let us take two examples: In nearly 


all large cities the movie houses are 
monopolized by white capitalists. 
Sometimes they cater somewhat to their 
black constituency, sometimes they al- 
most insult them. A group of a thou- 
sand or less colored people in any place 
determined to buy their amusement in 
their own cinemas, could form a closed 
and impregnable monopoly which noth- 
ing could break except they themselves. 
Or again, to go further afield: Colored 
people use cotton sheeting; they must 
buy a million sheets for their beds a 
year. Also, they have a dozen or more 
industrial schools which do not know 
what paying industries to teach. Why 
could not the two leading ones teach 
spinning and weaving and send out 
stamped “Hampton” and “Tuskegee” 
sheets ; and why could not one hundred 
thousand colored families order in ad- 
vance and pay for the whole output of 
these sheets delivered by students as 
summer work? Here would rise an 
industry absolutely impregnable to as- 
sault or overthrow so long as 100,000 
colored families kept their word and 
paid their cash. 

In dozens of other cases, a trained 
and hardworking General Staff of 
Negro Economic Guidance, stationed in 
Gne or more of our large universities, 
could in a generation find openings 
dovetailing into American industry, 
raising a black peasantry from poverty 
and crime and transforming the eco- 
nomic outlook of the Negro race 
throughout the world. 
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Organizations and lodges contributing 
to the N. A. A. C. PR. from Sep- 
tember 1 to 30, 1931 
ALIFORNIA 

Oakland : - ™ 


Golden Gate Lodge, G.U.0O.0.F.. $2 
Sisters of the Mysterious Ten 20. 
New Haven: eres 
A. O. Forresters, 
No. 8488 
East Rock Lodge, 
No. 141 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington : 
Grand Lodge Independent Order 
of Good Samaritans............ 
GEORGIA 
Savannah : 


Thunderbolt Community Club.... 
KANSAS 


Court Unity, 


CE-P:O.:E., 


Kansas City: 
The Kansas City Kansan 
Parsons: 
Mothers Industrial Club of Par- 


™ LOUISIANA 
New Orleans: 


National Council 
Peter Claver 


of Knights of 


: MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 


Parke, Davis & Company 


; NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City: J 


Progressive Lodge, No. 35, I.B. 
P.O.E. 
New York: ere eee 
Gopher Flower Lodge, No. 462, 
B.O.A.F.G. 
South Carolina State College Club 
United Sabbath Day Adventist 


. PENNSYLVANIA 
Reading : 


Berks Lodge, No. 47, I.B.P.O.E. 
of W. 
Rochester : 

Beaver Valley Sanitorium Aid... 


‘ TEXAS 
San Antonio: 


Beacon Light Lodge 


Richmond: -teiidaiaa 
Southern Aid Society 
Hampton: 
Civic Welfare League of Eliza- 
beth Co. 
Richmond: 
Astoria Beneficial Club 
S. Boston: 
Business Men’s Progressive Asso- 
ciation 5.00 


WASHINGTON 
Everett : 


Everett Benevolent & Social Club .00 
Nannie H. Burroughs Study Club 5.00 


$245.00 


N.A.A.C.P. Christmas Seals 

The N.A.A.C.P. Christmas seals are 
now available. They are managed as 
heretofore by Mrs. Memphis T. Gar- 
rison, Box 364, Gary, West Va., to 
whom you may send orders. Seals may 
be secured from the branches as well. 
They sell for one cent apiece. 

We are urging branches, churches, 
clubs and other bodies to order and sell 
the N.A.A.C.P. Christmas Seal during 
the pre-holiday and holiday season so 
as to help the cause of the Negro’s 
freedom. 

“A cent for justice” should be given 
whenever we mail our Christmas parceis 


or letters. Be sure to order your 
N.A.A.C.P. Christmas Seals. 
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THESE BOOKS 


Merit Your Attention 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by 
John D. Long 
This biography has been written in fictional style and 
proves interesting as well as inspirational. 


(F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $3.00, cloth binding 


BLACK MANHATTAN 


by 
James Weldon Johnson 
An interesting panorama of local Negro history in 
the founding of New York, to the present time. 


(Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $3.00 


NOT WITHOUT LAUGHTER 
by 
Langston Hughes 
Mr. Hughes has written an intimate story that is 


beautifully descriptive of Negro life among the work- 
ing classes. 


(Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $2.50 


THE NEGRO MOTHER 
and other dramatic recitations 
by Langston Hughes 
Dark Youth, Broke, The Big-Timer, and other in- 
spiring, humerous, and dramatic poems suitable for 
reading aloud. With decorations by Prentiss 


Taylor. 
THE GOLDEN STAIR PRESS 
23 Bank Street, N. Y. C Price 25c. 


THE STORY OF HAITI 
by 
Harriet Gibbs Marshall 
A volume that furnishes a birdseye view of the 
Island of Haiti and filled with historical detail. 
(The Christopher Publishing Co., Boston, Mass.) 
Price $2.00 


THE REWARD OF PATRIOTISM 
by 
Lucy Shelton Stewart 


A new publication that has assembled a collection of 
facts dealing with controversial questions of the Civil 
War, is designed as a source book for students and 
historians. 
(Walter Neale, 37 East 28th St., N. Y. C.) 

Price $5.00 


IN SPITE OF HANDICAPS 
by 
Ralph W. Bullock 


A short series of stories of eminent Negroes makes 

this a very readable book that cannot fail to inspire 

both young and old. 

(Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $2.00 


SONS OF AFRICA 


by 
G. A. Gollock 


Biographical sketches of native Africans who have 
achieved unusual success from the time of Columbus 
to the present. 

(Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Cover and decorations by Aaron Douglas. Price $1.50 


WEST INDIAN TREASURERS 
by 
Winifred Hulbert 


A fascinating history of the Caribbean Islands 
where the Negro has played so important a role in 
all that has happened. 

(Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $1.00 


ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY 


Who’s AL. 


Who ‘ 


‘\ 


CHOOL, church and club execy. 

tives, when arranging single pro- 

grams or a series of entertainments 
will find it to their advantage to consult 
this column for available artists. 


Sheet Music for Pianists 


Send ten cents stamps for complete latest 
copies with Ukelele Arrangement. 

Also my _new 1932 catalog listing more than 
100 Big Broadway Song “HITS” FREER. 


EUGENE L. HENRY, Publisher 
1587 Broadway New York City 


JOHN K. JOHNSON (Reader and Humor. 
ist). Programs are entertaining and varied, 
descriptive of all forms of Negro life as well 
as dialect. Masterly interpretations of Dun. 
bar’s works. Summer engagements arranged 
at reasonable rates. Address: 537 Grove St., 
Sewickley, Pa. 


JAY PERRY (Danseur). With Allied Arts 
Players. Specializing in tone poems of Negro 
spirituals. Interested in Southern tour. Address: 
57 Sawyer Street, Boston, Mass. c/o Sonya 
Koretnor, 

SONOMA C. TALLEY (Concert pianist; 
teacher of piano, voice and theory). Recitals 
arranged. For summer studio rates. Address: 
79 St. Nicholas Place, New York City. (Tele- 
phone, BRadhurst 2-6027.) 

WESLEY I. HOWARD. Concert Violinist. 
For terms and dates address Box 200, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


LUVENA WALLACE DETHRIDGE (Con- 
cert soprano). Open dates for recitals. Address: 
Richmond, Indiana. (Telephone 2424.) 


HELEN HAGAN (Concert pianist). Bachelor 
of Music, Yale University and graduate from the 
Scola Cantorum, France. Has returned to the 
concert stage. Recital schedule in preparation. 
Park Square Building, Morristown, N. J 


ORRIN C. SUTHERN (Concert organist). 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Cleveland. Col- 
league of the American Guild of Organists. 
Address: 10214 Adams Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Telephone Henderson 8302.) 


JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS, (Violinist). Rendi- 
tions of own compositions on scenes at a gia 
Camp Meeting. Now booking—Season 1931-32. 
Address: 1806 11th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT, (Soprano). 
Operatic Arias. Full recital programs. For 
Engagement schedule write: 591 Mississippi 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


MINNiE BROWN (Soprano; teacher of voict) 
Recitals arranged. 165 est 136th Street, New 
York City. (Telephone AUdubon 3-8128.) 


EUGENE L. HENRY—(Writer of Songs and 
Music Publisher.) Ultra-modern concert a 
rangements of popular music. Q.R-S. playet 
piano rolls, 75c; Sheet Music, 30c. Main 
office: 1587 Broadway, New York City. 


JESSIE ZACHERY (Soprano). Concerts, 
oratorios, recitals. Now booking season 
1931-32. 321 Edgecomb Avenue, New Yor 
City, Telephone Bradhurst 2-7437. 

i 


(Listing at $1 per month) 


ARTISTS’ BUREAU, The Crisis 


69 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please include my name in THE CRISIS ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY. Inclosed is $.......+++" 


Address (street) ........cccrccccscccsccscccceest 
(City & state)............ 
Telephone 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 
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The “Write” Gift 
for the Children 


Individual Name $4 .00 
: PENCIL SETS i 


“De Luxe”? genuine embossed 
leather case, coin pocket, gold 
trimmed as_ illustrated. Fine 
.tuler, penholder and colorful 
assortment of pencils. Any name 
engraved in 18 Kt. Gold. Point 
Protector and Sharpener included. 
SUPREME IN ITS CLASS 
FOR ADULTS—Twelve Pencils in 
beautiful giftbox. Any name 75¢ 
engraved in 18 Kt. Gold. 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO., Inc. 
122 Fifth Ave. New York City 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


Big opportunities, with mew Plans and Ways 
to Make Money 


NEGRO BOOKS 


All kinds of books are being written about the 
Negro. What do you know about this important 
people? Write 


DUNBAR COMPANY 
222 W. 133rd St. New York City 


Order Your Christmas 


BOOKS 


fom THE CRISIS 
69 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


THE CRISIS Bookstore carries a complete 
collection of books by or about Negroes. 


We will be glad to send you a price list. 


THE NEGRO POET 
LANGSTON HUGHES 


Reading 
His Own Poems 


Now booking for his first tour of the 
South. Schools, Lodges, Churches, Clubs. 
For terms and dates write: 


Artists’ Directory 


THE CRISIS, 69 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of THE CRISIS, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for Oct. 1, 1931. 


State of New York, \ 


County of New York, { *** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Irene C, Malvan, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that she is the Business Manager of THE CRISIS and that 
the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor and business manager are: 


Publisher—The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 69 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


oe E. B. DuBois, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Managing Editor—W. E, B. DuBois, 69 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y, 

Business Manager—Irene C. Malvan, 69 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 69 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Mary White Ovington, Chairman Board of 
Directors, 69 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Walter White, 
Secretary, 69 Fifth Ave,, New York, N, Y. 


3, That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
soe amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security hold- 
ers as they appear on the books of the company as trustees 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


IRENE C. MALVAN, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of 
October, 1931. 
Frank M. Turner, Notary Public, Queens Co, 


Clks. No. 2868. N. Y, C, Clks No, 330. Reg. No. 2T221. 
Commission expires March 30, 1932. 





Seventy 
BIRTH CONTROL CLINICS 
Standard Handbook and Directory 

Survey by Nat. Com. on Maternal Health: 71,845 
patients; fees if any; results; professional stand- 
ing of those in the work; how to find doctors, 
plan clinics; law, opinions for and against. 
Order from Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, $4. 


Cheap ed. in paper by sending $1 to the author, 
Caroline H. Robinson, Swarthmore, Pa. ¢ 


“BEHIND THE SCENES” 
by ELIZABETH KECKLEY 
or 


THIRTY YEARS a SLAVE and FOUR 
YEARS in the WHITE HOUSE 


republished by 
STANSIL & LEE 
268 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y. 





LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 
“Adam vs. Ape-Man” 


Startling Race Facts! 
A History of Mankind 
BY 
Edward A. Johnson, L.L.D. 


President Hoover writes the first letter about the book. J. E. Spingarn, Pres. 


NA. A.C. P.; Cleveland G. Allen, N 
Ce h News-Observer, leading white 
mmissions to Agents. Single Copy $2. 


.. Y¥. Correspondent, Chicago Defender; 
daily, and many others praise it. Big 


“tee NOT next to the ape, according to science. African commander of a 
ee thousand” men. African City of a hundred gates. Ethiopian tem- 
Pits and pyramids and Sphinx, the grandest and most colossal architecture the 


ever 
but not the Negro. 


‘new. Thin lips, straight hair classify other races next to the ape 


ADDRESS E. A. JOHNSON, 
17 West 132nd St., New York City 


N ovember, 1931 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 











The Story of a 
New Race 


BROWN 
AMERICA 


by EDWIN R. EMBREE 


President of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund 


WALTER WHITE in The 
Herald Tribune says of this 
new book on the Negro: “It is 
the interesting and valuable 
story of the rise not only of a 
new racial type but of a social 
group against terrific proscrip- 
tion to a more secure economic, 
cultural and social plane ...a 
challenging book, one to cause 
sober thought and the revision 
of the ideas of the Negro as a 
fixed part of our life and 
times.” 


ARTHUR B. SPINGARN 
says: 

“T have read literally hundreds 
of books on the Negro in Amer- 
ica and I can think of nothing 
written by a white man that is 
so sympathetic, illuminating and 
convincing.” 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me .... 
AMERICA ($2.50) 


cop. BROWN 


C1] I enclosed cheque or money order. 
LJ Send C. O. D. 











PROVINCETOWN THEATRE 
(Continued from page 374) 


After six weeks at the Provincetown Thea- 
tres, this fine tragedy by Paul Green has 
moved as far north as the Garrick, where it 
has more room in which to flaunt its beauties. 
Played by a group of excellent Negro actors, 
who consummate perfectly the individual and 
racial characterizations of the text, ‘In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom’ is the most penetrating, un- 
swerving tragedy in town, and surely one of 
the most pungent folk dramas of the Ameri- 
can stage.” 

Frank Wilson had come to Prov- 
incetown to play minor parts in “The 
Emperor Jones” and “All God’s Chil- 
lun.” He was a letter-carrier who 
wrote plays and was active in dramatic 
circles in Harlem, but it had never oc- 
curred to him to give up his “good, 
steady job” for the stage. With the 
opening of “Abraham” he was assigned 
to understudy Bledsoe. All knew him 
for a likeable chap, but no one suspected 
until that second night at the Gar- 
rick that he was really an actor. He 
passed from Abraham McCranie to the 
title role in “Porgy” and his postman 
days were over. 

If the Provincetown had done no 
more than give Eugene O'Neill his op- 
portunity, it would deserye the place it 
holds jn the history of American drama. 
Its service to the Negro, in presenting 
the first all-Negro play and in encour- 
aging the employment of Negro actors 
for Negro roles, was enough to give it 
eminence. 

The Provincetown is a closed chapter 
in the American theater. But its ideal, 
which persisted from the first days on 
the wharf, where the word experiment 
was not yet in the vocabulary, to the 
last at the Garrick, where it became a 
shibboleth, is alive today. The idea of 
a theater for experiment is a valid one, 
and it will find root again before long. 
Young people, somewhere, impelled by 
a sincere creative impulse which cannot 
otherwise be expressed, will come to- 
gether in some stable or drawing-room, 
and make a theater for the Greens, the 
Cummings, the Glaspells, the O’Neills 


of tomorrow. 


OUR READERS SAY 
(Continued from page 383) 


1 am a laboring man and have got to 
have some one to help me to get my 
girls through this school, and I am sure 
with what knowledge they have got this 
year they are as fit to enter high school 
as some of the others of their class. 

I have been advised to write to you 
as you are one of the directors of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and that they 
would assist and advise me what to do. 


Conn. 


NOW AND THEN 
(Continued from page 384) 


mitted suicide in Paris, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, whither she had journeyed 
in the anguish of her soul. She 
poisoned herself with cyanide of potas- 
sium on a lonely bench, and in this way 
miserably ended a life which had been 
so full of good and noteworthy deeds. 
Probably very few people besides my- 
self knew the real reason of this tragic 
end. 

“T did not touch on these two excep- 
tional beings merely to talk about them, 
hut to show in the example of Fred 
Douglass how deeply racial hatred of 
the most educated American proved 
itse'f even in the case of such a 
prominent man as he was. 


“After we had known him for two 
years, we were staying one summer at 
one of the smart bathing-place hotels, 
where more Americans than foreigners 
sought relief from the glowing heat of 
July and August. 

“I formed a close friendship with two 
pleasant ladies—mother and daughter, 
We had many mutual interests and un- 
derstood each other in most of the main 
questions of life. One day the con- 
versation turned on the prejudices of 
race among the Anglo-Saxons. “The 
Englishman in England,’ I said, ‘does 
not assert his superiority, but uncon- 
sciously assumes it; so in America. The 
foreigner, unless he understood how to 
impress people with exalted titles, such 
as Prince or Duke, never attains to 
quite an equivalent standing with the 
Amercian born. As for the poor nig- 
ger, who even today occupies the same 
miserable position as during the time 
of slavery——’ Both women looked 
in astonishment at me, and said, ‘Surely 
you don’t expect us to regard the nigger 
as a human being.’ 


“T replied in equal amazement, ‘Not 
the nigger who just put the iced water 
on the table for us, but the educated 
darkie.’ 

““There is not a single colored man 
capable of any kind of education,’ they 
disputed eagerly. 

“*“What about Fred Douglass?’ I 
said, playing this my great trump card. 

“They were both silent for a mo- 
ment, then the mother said, ‘Well, yes 
he may have acquired a little political 
knowledge, but you surely would not 
sit in the same room with Fred 
Douglass ?” 

““T? Yes! I love and honor him!’ 

“The ladies stiffened visibly. 

“*Well, but you -would never shake 
hands with him!’ they added triumph- 
antly. 

“*Not only shake hands ; my husband 
and I have even kissed him heartliy 
when we met again after a long part- 
ing.’ 


You won't be embarrassed when yoy tak 
a position if you graduate from The . 
raphers’ Institute, popularly known as 
Duncan’s Business School 
1227 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


reach their standard. 
Jan. 


tenog. 


Winter term begins 


BISHOP 
COLLEGE 


Marshall. Texas 


An Aggressive Accredited Senior College 
with a Modern Program, the Personal 
Touch, and the University Mind, 


EDUCATION 
RELIGION 
MUSIC 
BUSINESS 
The highest recognition accorded by 
State Boards of Education, the American 
Medical Association, and the Association 
of Colleges for Negro Youth. 
INFORMATION FURNISHED UPON 
APPLICATION 


Joseph J. Rhoads — President 


SCHOOL OF: 


WELL-GROOMED 
HAIR 


Is demanded by Stage and 
Society 


VIRTUS 


BRILLIANTINE POMADE 


P. H. Warshaw, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mfrs, 


Keeps Unruly Hair in Order 


6éJ USE IT before every perform- 

ance. There’s nothing better 
for hair that won’t stay in place,” 
says Johnny Hudgins, star of 
“Blackbirds.” 


Clip the coupon NOW and secure @ 
large jar of BRILLIANTINE POMADE 
for only 50 cents. 


Apt. 513, 582 St. Nicholas Ave. 
New York City. 


I enclose 50 cents in stamps. Bend me a jar of 
‘VIRTUS BRILLIANTINE POMADE 
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“Oh, well, came long drawn out 
from the beautiful lips of the mother. 
Then she looked at her watch and said, 
‘Mabel, it is time for church,’ and both 
sailed out. 

' “Prom that moment they acknowl- 
edged me coolly, and never spoke to me 
gain. 

TAS [ have said, Fred Douglass mar- 
ried a white woman after the death 
of his coal-black wife, and when al- 
realy advanced in years, and Marshal 
of the United States. The lady was of 
very good family, but because of her 
marriage was cast off by society. On 
the first Sunday after their wedding, 
when she appeared in the church she 
had attended since her childhood, ac- 
companied by the man so much es- 
temed by the government, the ac- 
quaintances who usually sat next to her 
sot up and left, leaving her alone with 
her husband. Fred Douglass, indig- 
nant at such behavior, wanted to en- 
force his rights. 

The following Sunday he appeared 
again, sat down on the deserted bench 
without his wife, whom he wanted to 
spare the pain of being treated as a 
pariah, Then the whole congregation 
rose up to leave the church. The Mar- 
shal remained alone with the clergy- 
man, who, in these circumstances, gave 
up the service, and advised him rather 
to go to the colored preacher of his 
‘own people’ in the Methodist Church. 

“Almost the same thing happened to 
him at the theatre, as is the case with 
most black people. He was told at the 
box office that not a single place was 
vacant. Theatre directors cannot act 
otherwise, for their theatres would. be 
simply boycotted, if it occurred to them 
to sell a seat to a colored man. 

“The big New York paper, The 
lVorld, once arranged a trial to estab- 
lish a proof of this. They chose an 
elegant, well-dressed Negro as reporter. 
He drove in a carriage and pair to the 
best hotels and demanded rooms. A 
rapid glance of the reporter was_be- 
stowed upon his beautiful trunks and 
handbags, then a regretful shrug of 
the shoulders followed, and invariably 
the same words, ‘I am very sorry, but 
we have not a single room free.’ The 
text one who drove up, also dispatched 
a traveller by The World to control 
matters, had as many rooms as he 
wanted put at his disposal. 

“In the smart restaurants, where 
ocular evidence made it impossible to 
‘ay that ‘no table was free,’ they did 
hot even trouble to make an excuse, 
but simply said, ‘No colored people ad- 
mitted.’ The poor things were dealt 
with otherwise at the big bars. Here 
one allowed him to approach a table, 
then the bar-keeper placed himself 
quetly before him, and to everything 
ihe reporter asked for, no matter how 
much he let his dollars shine, he re- 
ceived the following answer, ‘Sorry, 
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Even YOU May Have 
EPIDERMIS STAGNOSIS 


A condition showing unhealthy skin often 
stagnated by foreign impurities. The result 
—blackheads, pimples and blotches. No 
one is exempt from this American con- 
dition. Palmer's Treatment produces amaz- 


ing results! 


Even you may have epidermis stagnosis. 
Look into the mirror. Examine your skin. 
If you see little specks of dirt and grease 
held prisoner in your pores; if you see 
pimples, blackheads, blotches; if your 
complexion lacks tone and vibrant life, 
you have epidermis stagnosis. An un- 
pleasant condition, yet no one is exempt 
from it. From the food you eat, from 
the impurities in the air you breathe, 
this beauty destroying encroachment is 
gradually developed. In time it may 
cover your face like a closely woven net 
—robbing you of your attractiveness and 
your charm. 

Many women wonder why they no longer 
attract. They wonder why men do not 
show interest. In millions of cases it's 
due to epidermis stagnosis. 


Palmer's ‘Skin Success’ Treatment has 
produced amazing results in transforming 
a skin blemished by epidermis stagnosis 
into a skin of wholesome purity and 
attractiveness. It not only banishes the 
condition but it refines your skin texture; 
it makes you younger looking and more 
beautiful. 


This remarkable treatment is composed 
of an ointment, a whitening cream and 
a soap. 


The ointment gently seeps thru the 
outer layer of skin, purifies and lightens 
it and corrects skin disorders; the whiten- 
ing cream (liquid) penetrates the pores 
and draws from the deepest facial 
crevices every particle of dirt, powder 
and grease; the soap restores a youth. 
ful complexion, brings you loveliness and 
preserves it. 


Ointment 25c, Soap 25c, Whitening 
Cream 25c. A complete "skin success" 
treatment for only Seventy-five cents. 


Insist on the genuine 
PALMER’S 


Be ah he 


REGISTEREDINU S PATENT OFFICE 


E. T. BROWNE DRUG CO., INC. 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 


NEW YORK CITY 











sir, we have run out of this.’ The in- 
stant the colored man entered, all cus- 
tomers left the place. 

“It was so utterly against the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution that The 
World, in conscientiously exposing the 
whole affair, added a disapproving 
commentary on the Constitution itself; 
but matters remained as before.” 

After many years in America Prin- 
cess Racowitza returned to Europe. 
“We had lived too long in the matter- 
of-fact dollar country not to appreciate 
to the full the entire charm of places so 
interwoven with legend.” 

But she was friend to unfortunates 
wherever she was. Once Bjornsterne 
Bjornson said to her regarding a cer- 
tain woman, “You can help her, 
Madame Helene.” . . . “How?” 
she asked. “Write to her,” he said 
“Yes, but what——? “Only just as 
you are—nothing very especial. What 
she needs is a warm-hearted human 
being. Write to her from the heart— 
from your heart. That will console 
her.” 

“Strength coupled with love is the 
highest attribute of the human soul— 
love in its ideal sense. 


“T greet every new friend who enters 
my life to-day with the same enthu- 
siasm as in my first youth.” 

She seems never to have really lost 
that first youth. A famous beauty al- 
ways, a talented actress, a much sought 
after lady right up to the last. Finding 
herself a septuagenarian and a widow 
and about to cross the threshold of a 
new love affair she, either because she 
had too keen a sense of the ridiculous 
or because she was satiated with life, 
ended it all. 


“I know no fear of death,” she had 
said and proved it by tossing aside her 
crutches of Theosophy, snatching up a 
little drink of poison, and true to form, 
making a dramatic entrance in the next 
world. No doubt she found her beauty 
and her s. a. awaiting her 

Hail to thee, O Sun! 


GENERAL SMUTS’ RETURN 
(Continued from page 379) 





“Another court was held in Johannes- 
burg, about eight hundred and five miles 
distant from Cape Town, and here 
Pirow was also burned in effigy. Pirow 
the Dutch (so called) Minister of Jus- 
tice, has had the audacity to introduce 
the bills of slavery to parliament fore 
the ‘Christian’ citizens of the Union of 
South Africa in the land that God has 
given them. 

“These two courts—in Cape Town 
and Johannesburg—were closed with 
the singing of that stirring African an- 
them which was composed by Dr. Maga- 
bane, the anthem Modimo tsegofotsa 
Africa lefatse labo Ndade oarona, or 
“God bless Africa, land of our fathers’.” 
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COLOR LINE 
(Continued from page 390) 

for more than fifty years president of 

the Normal and Industrial College of 

Morristown, Tenn. 


@, The colored people of Memphis have 
176 churches, including 131 Baptist 
churches, 23 Methodist churches, and 
22 churches of other denominations. 

@, Negro farmers of 16 Southern states, 
who are members of a farmers’ co- 
operative association, held their annual 
convention at Mound Bayou, Miss., the 
first of September. Discussions in- 
cluded all phases of farm life from 
planting to marketing. Prizes were 
awarded for farm products display. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


@ The Anti-Filipino agitation in Cali- 
fornia has caused a furious attack on 
America in the Filipino Legislature. 

“We must endure the anomalous 
status of having to obey America’s 
laws but not enjoying the protection 
of either its Constitution or the law of 
nations. 

“The solution is separation before 
irresponsibility here or in the United 
States extinguishes all sparks of grati- 
tude on our hearth.” 

@, Theodorus Convalius is a teacher in 
the Government School at Paramaribo, 
British Suriname, South America. He 
has written books on the history of 
Suriname and folk lore and folk music. 


@, Margaret N. Curry, a graduate of 
Spelman College and afterward a 
teacher there, has been granted a Gen- 
eral Education Board Scholarship for 
study next year. She will pursue 
European history at the University of 
Michigan. Ernestine V. Erskine, also 
a graduate of Spelman, received a 
scholarship for summer study at Co- 
lumbia University. 

(At a contest for organ students aged 
18 to 22 years, held by the American 
Guild of Organists, Northern Ohio 
Chapter, on October 3, a Negro student, 
Orrin C. Suthern, took first prize. He 
will, therefore, be the first Negro 
organist to appear at a State Guild 
Convention. 

@iIrma G. Taylor of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, was among 16 June graduates in 
local high schools to receive a scholar- 
ship award from the Gerard Swope 
scholarship committee. She will study 
pharmacy at Lincoln Institute. 

@, Emanuel Williams, George Jackson, 
Willard Payne, Negro youths, were 
among the 1,678 contestants, white and 
colored, in the Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican Subscription Contest. The three 
boys went on a grand circle tour 
of the Middle Western and Eastern 
States as guests of the various Hearst 
newspapers. 

@,Mayor Sullivan of Newport, Rhode 
Island, appointed three Negroes as 









BEAUTY? 


No, we cannot all be beautify 
but we can be neat and attrac. 
tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show yoy 
how. 





TF your Hair is Dry and Wiry or if you are 
* bothered with Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 
ing Scalp or any Hair Trouble, We want you to 
try a jar of EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The Remedy contains medical properties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 





PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 5tc. 
10c. Extra for Postage 





AGENTS OUTFIT 


1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Sbam- 
poe. 1 Pressing Ol, 1 Face Cream and 
irection for Selling. $2.00, 250 Extra 


for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 





CLASSIFIED 


EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF DESIGNING AND DRESSMAKING, 
Pattern Making, French Draping, Grading, Cut- 
ting, Fitting and Tailoring, Chair Cover an 
Drapery alten. Pupils given finest of training. 
MME. LA BEAUD’S STUDIO, 208 W. 122nd St. 
Telephone Monument 2-4177. 





$4 TO $8 A DAY SELLING CHENEY BEAUTY 
and food products! Big demand. 80 per cent. 
commission. Free outfit to Agents. Write now 
and be the first in your town to get this outfit 
J. H. Cheney Co., Dept. A, Lawnside, N. J. 








Tel. TIL linghast 5-5720 


Established 1887 


DOBBINS COAL CO., Inc. 


Leo A. Dobbins, President 


“Fuel Par Excellence” 


Maceo A. Thomas, Sales Manager 


138th Street & Madison Avenue, 
Harlem River 
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members of tlie reception committee to 
meet the “U.S.S. Constitution” on her 
ysit to that city August 10. They are 
Dr. Marcus Wheatland, Dr. Campbell 
P. West and traffic officer Burton. 


(Dorothy Huffman, whose parents 
were unable to supply her with railroad 
fare, hitch-hiked from her home in 
Mt. Zion, Alabama, to Tuskegee In- 
gitute, a distance of 23 miles, in order 
to attend a 10 day summer session 
which was given at the school. 


@The Citizens Cooperative Society, 
Incorporated, of Buffalo, New York, 
has just opened their first store, em- 
ploying eight clerks, two delivery boys, 
acashier and a manager. This society 
was formed in July, 1928, and is under 
the auspices of the Young Negroes 
Cooperative League. 


(At the graduation exercises of the 
Rogers High School, Newport, R. L., 
Martin Sutler, a colored boy, was 
given the Boston College Cup for ex- 
cllence in athletics. He will study 
medicine at Howard this fall. 


(The Resthaven Corporation of Bos- 
ton, Mass., is three years of age. It 
is a home for old and sick people 
established by Edgar P. Benjamin. Its 
income for 1930 was $23,480. It has 
a permanent endowment of $13,000. 
Rev. D, L. Ferguson is Secretary. 


(A second announcement of schol- 
atships has been made by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund in Medicine, Public 
Health and Community Leadership. 


(The seventh annual convention of 
the National Bar Association was held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, August 10. Jesse 
Heslip of Toledo, Ohio, was elected 
President to succeed Raymond Pace 
Alexander of Philadelphia. 


(The Census reports that in 1930 
43.7% of the Negroes lived in cities 
a compared with 34% ten years ago. 
This indicates the persistent desertion 
ot country districts by black folk. 


(The Mississippi Republican State 
txecutive Committee has appealed to 
President Hoover deploring “The atti- 
tude of the present administration in 
laling to recognize the regular Repub- 
ian organization of Mississippi which 
tas been in regular session for the past 
ixty odd years and has been recog- 
zed by every Republican Administra- 
ton and Republican National Conven- 


= since the days of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” 


(in Nigeria a European shot a 
matve accidentally and then was or- 
tered home. The colored editor of 
the Nigerian Daily Telegraph protested 
ainst this so vehemently that he was 


ined $250 and costs for contempt of 
Curt, 
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Particular People Take Note! 
Coffo Hair Dressing Will Please You! 


Years of practical experience in Beauty Treatment and extensive 
experiments are behind every package of COFFO HAIR DRESSING. 
Because of this it fills every requirement of the perfect preparation. 


Frank Wilson, star of Singin’ the Blues 


COFFO keeps hair in place all day. 
COFFO is easily and quickiy applied. 
COFFO leaves hair looking naturally straight. 


COFFO never discolors the most sensitive 
hair. 


COFFO is pleasingly scented. 
COFFO gives the effect you want. 
COFFO is not ‘‘messy.”’ 


COFFO is guaranteed to straighten your hair. 


Hair texture varies. The dressing 
that is ideal for one person might 
not serve another. Because of this 
COFFO HAIR DRESSING is made 
in two grades: Regular and Double 
Strength. Regular is designed for 
hair easily controlled. Double 
Strength conquers stubborn hair. 


For best results shampoo the hair 


and apply COFFO HAIR DRESSING while hair and scalp are moist. 


Then comb lustrous, straight, natural hair. 


If your local druggist can not supply you with COFFO HAIR 


DRESSING, order direct from the manufacturers. 


Send 50c in 


coin or stamps for a generous package. 


COFFO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 


THE DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK 


of New York 
2824 8th Avenue at 150th Street 


OFFERS — TWO — DISTINCT FEATURES 


Friendly Service 


LAND FOR SALE 


Partial Development 
Pleasantville, Atlantic City, N. J. 
1800 Feet on Boulevard 
MITCHELL, 908 Walnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Community Interest 


YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


| AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE | 


TO SELL 


THE PITTSBURGH COURIER 


(America’s Best Weekly) 


LIVEST FEATURES_~ .- 


- LATEST NEWS 


Constructive — Forceful — Vigorous — Respected 


For Information Write Today To 
THE PITTSBURGH COURIER 


2628 Center Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A survey of education in India 
shows that there were 18 universities 
with approximately 9,094 graduates. 
The number of girls under instruction 


was 2,032,388, of whom about one- 
third were attending co-educational 
schools. 


The new provisional constitution 
adopted recently at Nanking, China, 
established the Republic of China as 
a “united republic forever.” Among 
its aims are educating Chinese youth as 
quickly as possible to make them fit for 
self-government; all citizens of China 
are to be equal before the law, regard- 
less of sex, religion, or caste; the var- 
ious districts are to enjoy autonomy and 
the rights of election, initiative; recall 
and referendum; liberty of speech is 
guaranteed, waste land is to be re- 
claimed and irrigation fostered; agri- 
cultural banks and cooperative enter- 
prises are to be encouraged, and the 
development of natural resources. 


Mrs. Turnett Cook has been study- 
ing the aboriginal population of Aus- 
tralia. She estimated that there are 
77,000, of which 60,000 are full-blooded 
natives and 17,000 mulattoes. In 1788 
the number was about 250,000. 

The first great wrong perpetrated 
against them in the 18th Century was 
to deprive them of their lands, thus 
reducing them to serfdom. The second 
wrong was the interference of white 
men with native women, which is still 
demoralizing the group. The third 
wrong was the introduction of alcohol, 
drugs and disease. Protectors have been 
appointed and some attempt made at up- 
lift but nothing sufficiently drastic. Re- 
cently, natives have been killed by police 
and others in a wholesale search for 
murderers in Western and Central Aus- 
tralia. In Central Australia, Mrs. Cook 
was shocked at the want, misery and 
degradation which she saw. 


At the Empire Day Cycle and Ath- 
letics Sports meeting, which was held 
at the St. Clair Oval, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, L. Rogers broke the 20-year- 
old record in the mile bicycle race, and 
A. Thompson set a new record in the 
440'%-mile track event. 


Arthur Wildman Farquharson was 
made a Knight Bachelor and D. H. 
Hall, a Companion of the Imperial 
Service Order in the British West 
Indies. 


Before the recent adjournment of 
the West Indies Legislative Council, the 
sum of eight million dollars was voted 
for improvement of the islands. 


In Jamaica, a Cooperative Associa- 
tion with 10,000 members has been es- 
tablished and is one of the most effi- 
cient in the British colonies. It has 
white and colored people among its 
members. 
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Shoppers’ 


Directory 








GEORGE E. VOTING 


LICENSED EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


2143-2149 Seventh Ave. 
Near 127th St. (Room 107) 
NEW YORK CITY 


R. E. MERCER, Photographer 
2031—7th Avenue 
Bet. 121st and 122d Sts., N. Y. C. 
Photographs Taken at Your Home 
Phone Monument 2-2101 





FRED N. FOX 


CLUB, SOCIETY, COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


Cards, Invitations, Stationery a Specialty 


138 W. 137th St., New York City 





GAILLIARD PRESS 


Up-to-Date Printing and Advertising 
Book and Job Work of Every Description 


262 W. 135th St., New York City 


Phone Bradhurst 2 -9515 


Near 8th Avenue 





HUNT PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers to Particular People 


34 W. 136th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Tillinghast 5-9695 





BUSINESS CARDS, any quantity. 
$1.75 per 1,000 

GREETING CARDS, any quantity. 
$1.00 per doz. up 

ALL WOOL SUITS, OVERCOATS. 
$19. Made to measure 

RAIN COATS, Men, Women, Children. 

$3 up. Made to order 


WASHABLE UNIFORMS, white and colors. 

















Doctors, Nurses, Barbers, Hair Dressers, 
Cooks, etc. $1 up 
ELECTRIC SUN LAMPS, for medical 

treatment. $7.50 to $54 





Cc. A. HARRIGAN 


5 East 135th St., Suite 4, New York City 
TI llinghast '5-3903 
Send for Price List. 


No Catalog. 











MORTICIANS 











M. WILLIAMS 
Funeral Director 
Calls Promptly Attended To 
Lady Attendant 
24 E. 130th St. New York City 
(Formerly 216 W. 62nd St.) 
Phone Harlem 7-6190 



















NORMAN B. STERRETT & SON 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


2107 5th Ave. 













Tel. HArlem 7-8684 
Near 129th St. 






Experience Is the Best Teacher 





1931 


come Undertaking & Embalming Co., Inc. 


Main Office: 107 W. 136th Street 
BRadhurst 2-0347 New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
292 Livonia Ave Hammels, Long Island 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ Far Rockaway District 


W. B. Carter, Mgr. Wa in ae 










ESTATE OF 


JAMES VEAL 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS AND EMBALMERS 


2492 Seventh Avenue New York City 
J. “L. Perkins, Mer. Mrs. James Veal, Prop 
Lady Attendant Res. 241 W. 137th St 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Phone: BRadhurst 2-9674 














and SON 


INC, 


E. W. Wainwright 


Licensed 


UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 


CHAPEL 2 
[ Complete Funerals $150 | 


OF REDUCED COSTS 
MAIN OFFICE 


162 W. 136th St., N. Y. City 
PHONE, EDG.—4-1086 
BRANCH OFFICE 
173 Main St., Nyack, N. Y. 
PHONE, NYACK 1039 






























Office Phone Night Phone 
BR adhurst 2-2905 ED gecombe 4-5458 


HARRY C. SEASE 
LICENSED 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


Office Residence 
2469-7th Avenue 2460-7th Avenne 
143rd_ & 144th Sts. Apartmenm 
New York City New York Cii7 
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MAMIE R. WHITE 
LICENSED UNDERTAKER — NOTARY PUBLIC 


Courtesy, Satisfaction and Economy 


Office 
2169 Fifth Avenue 
Phone Tillinghast 5-8016 
YORK CITY 


Residence 
20 West 130th St. 
Phone HAriem 7-4486 
NEW 
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Evelyn Cooper Howell 


* HOWELL & HOWELL 


Licensed Funeral Directors 


Prompt, E pions Service 


Notary Public 


rue 1308 11] W. 132nd St. 


New York City 
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Sais 


Djuka, The Bush Negroes of British 
Guiana. By Morton C. Kahn, Viking 
Press, New York. $3.50. 

E have at last a beautiful and 

complete account of the West 
\frican Negroes who rebelled on the 
Northeastern coast of South America 
arly in the 18th Century and gradually 
established their complete freedom and 
independence. It is one of the most 
astonishing stories of modern days. 
There were similar revolts in the West 
Indies, especially in the case of the 
Maroons of Jamaica; but being on 
islands these intrepid fighters for liberty 
could be subdued. In the jungles of 
South America this was impossible and 
there has grown up there a Negro civil- 
ization independent and contemptuous 
of white folk and yet with a message 
for modern civilization. As Blair Niles 
says : 

“The justification for Dr. Kahn’s 
Djuka, is not only that it is the best and 
most complete book on the subject, but 
that it gives us a perspective on our 
own problems. We have reached a 
point where we begin to realize that we 
must stop and take stock of this civili- 
zation, so painfully built by those who 
have gone before. We must be able to 
say what is good enough to survive, and 
what must be eliminated as a menace to 
human happiness. In what ways, for 
example, are the Djukas happier than 
we are? And how can we revise our 
life, so that we may include in it the 
best of jungle life, without losing any 
of the good of our own civilization? 
We have come to a world crisis in which 
we must look at this subject very seri- 
ously and as clearly as may be.” 

We shall return later to a considera- 
tion of this most interesting book. 


Mhudi. An Epic of South African 
Life One Hundred Years Ago. By Sol 
T. Plaatje. Lovedale Press, South 
Africa, 

OL T. PLAATJE is a leader of 

) the struggling black folk of South 
Africa and by his writing has already 
done much to make their problems clear. 
His “Native Life in South Africa” is 
known in America and he has translated 
into native tongue many of the plays of 
Shakespeare and other works. This 
‘ory is a careful study of native life in 
south Africa, filled with folk lore 
handed down in Plaatje’s own family 
and is interesting as a tale. One is espe- 
dally struck by the poetry and beauty 
ot the life depicted and at the same 
lime by its great tragedy. 
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John Henry. By Roark Bradford. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 
HE man who wrote the tales of “Ol’ 
Man Adam An’ His Chillun,” from 
which Mare Connelly wrote “The Green 
Pastures,” has published a study of the 
John Henry legend. Bradford shows 
much sympathy and fine feeling in his 
work but no white man born south of 
the Mason and Dixon’s Line can ex- 
press the real soul of the Negro. 


Jim and Mr. Eddy. 
non B. Jackson. The Associated Pub- 
lishers, D. C. $2.15. 

R. ALGERON B. JACKSON of 

Howard University recently took 
a trip with his wife to study the Negro 
hospitals of the South. He has put his 
comments and experiences in a readable 
book. There is not perhaps much new 
within the pages but the point of view 
is fresh and there is a contribution to 
the matter of caring for the colored 
afflicted. 


By Dr. Alger- 


The Racial Basis of Civilization. 
Frank H. Hankins. 
$2.75. 

HIS is a new edition of the book 
published five years ago. So far as 


By 
Alfred Knopf. 


colored people are concerned the 
changes are unimportant. The book 


will still give much aid and comfort to 
the man who believes that Negroes are 
inferior. However, Mr. Hankins will 
be able to say to accusations of this sort 
that every statement which he has 
made upholding such a contention is 
contradicted by another statement in the 
succeeding paragraph. All of which en- 
hances the mysteries of science. 


Other books which have come to our 
desk include: 

A pamphlet on attempts at producers’ 
co-operation among the cocoa farmers 
of West Africa written by W. Tete 
Ansa. 

A story of “Abraham Lincoln,” by 
John D. Long, published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company. It is readable and 
anecdotal. 

The Fifth Seminar in Mexico, 
1930, has published its speeches under 
the “Genius of Mexico.” It treats the 
Indian element in Mexico but says noth- 
ing of Negro blood. 

Those who wish to understand India 
should not fail to read “H. H. or the 
Pathology of Princes,”” by Kanhayalal 
Gauba, issued by The Times Publishing 
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WADE’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AFFILIATED INSTRUCTORS 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Courses in All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. A Special Course for Teachers. 
Certificates and Diplomas Awarded 
2078 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
Phone: Mme E. G. Wade, Directress 
Tillinghast 5-5462 H. C. Coley, Business Mer. 
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ANTILLEAN HOLDING CO., INC. 


Augustine A. Austin, President 


167 W. 145th Street 
New York City 


Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 









S. J. COTTMAN 
Real Estate Operator 
City and Suburban Property 

Co-operative Apartments 


2303 Seventh Ave., New York 
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C. D. KING 


Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgages, 


Property Management 
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Company at Lahore, India. This is an 
extraordinary revelation of the ex- 
travagance and misrule of Indian 
Princes, backed by the power of the 
British Government. One gets an idea 
of what India staggers under when we 
realize that the visit of an Indian Prince 
to Simla for four days cost his heavily 
stricken subjects $7,437. 


HE temper of Herman Feldman’s 
“Racial Factors in American In- 
dustry” (Harper’s—$4) can perhaps 
be shown by the following, which in 
turn quotes an article published in the 


October, 1930, Crisis: 


Present beliefs in the minds of many 
people are that Negroes belong to an 
inferior race and it is futile for them to 
aspire higher than their natural and 
God-appointed status. The student of 
social history can see in this attitude an 
old, recurrent story of the disdain always 
exhibited by an established group which 
has derived material advantage from 
the work of another group. Until the 
franchise became universal in England, 
and indeed, even in many cases in this 
country, the minority who exploited the 
mass of wage-earners characterized their 
victims as inferior in mentality, vagrant 
in tendency, and generally dangerous. To 
be sure, employers were sincere in their 
prejudices and they were supported by 
some of the best academic thought of 
their day. It is a host of similar convic- 
tions, by earnest citizens, which Negroes 
must contend against today. 

One woman who writes in protest 
against the injustices shown to the Negro 
race, recounts the early aversion to the 
Negro bred in her by her environment: 

“One drop of Negro blood thickens 
the lips, flattens the nose, kinks the hair 
and dulls the intellect. I can still hear 
my mother reading this sentence, her 
voice trembling with emotion. I can also 
recall the effect it had on me. She be- 
lieved it sincerely. And her fear that 
Negroes might ruin our Nordic race 
filled me with terror. I was aged about 
six when she read it to me, and I had 
never seen a Negro. In the little coun- 
try town in southern Utah where I was 
born and had lived there were none. For 
me Negroes were in the same class as 
goblins, ghosts, witches, fairies and 
devils. . . . Fear for the safety of our 
race possessed me many times after that. 
I learned in a college class in sociology 
that the Negroes were our greatest prob- 
lem. If something was not done about 
their rapid increase they would soon 
threaten our supremacy.” 

To most people earning a living is not 
easy. If the struggle is hard for whites, 
how much greater must the problem be 
to a group which suffers from the addi- 
tional handicap of racial discrimination? 
The Negro problem, as some one has 
jocularly remarked, is of great impor- 
tance, especially to the Negro. The cru- 
cial experience of eleven million people 
in industry cannot be a sectional or 
purely personal matter. It is a problem 
of outstanding national importance and 
a matter of deep concern to the white 
employer and to the student, as well as 
to the Negro himself. 
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Archer’s Modern School of Music 


offers to the gencral public guaranteed courses in 
Jazz and Classical music at reasonable rates. 
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Private lessons by appointment 
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EDGECOMBE MUSIC STUDIO 
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Noel Clukies Announces: 


Music 
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Instruction in Piano, Violin, Cello, Banjo, 
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Quality ef Food and Service Guaranteed 
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We Also Specialize in Home Made Pies, 
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Good Old Fashioned Home Cooking 
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EAT AND DRINK 

THE LITTLE GREEN SHOPPE 
J. J. Pate, Mor. 

159 W. 144th St. N.Y.C. 


(Two doors east of Seventh Ave.) 


A smart tea room 


FLAMINGO 


a place to eat that’s neat. 


2352 7th Ave. 
(near 138th St.) 


Aud. 3-9561 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea and Dinner 
Also a la carte 


The Monterey Luncheonette 
2339 Seventh Ave., S. E. Cor. 137th St. 
A Smart Place Where Smart People Frequent 
For Tasty Dishes and Pleasing Atmosphere 
BRUCE AND DUNCAN, Proprietors 


New York City 


“The art of singing in more than one voice featured.” 


. . 
Mme. Hurd Fairfax Studios 

TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 
Concerts and Recitals — Dates Open 

Assistant, Luther E. Jones—Concert Pianist and 

Organist 

Professional Accompanist—Recitals 

2335 - 7th Ave., Apt. 1, Phone BRadhurst 2-9797 
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A. EUGENE NIXON 
Music Instructor 


VIOLIN, VOICE AND PIANO 
Member of Nat'l Academy of Music 
Special Coaching for Recital Work 


Studio: 218 W. 137th St., New York City 
Phone Bradhurst 2-4686 
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THIS FOUR-YEAR 
PLAN WORKS! 


Editorial URRENT news dispatches are filled er 
with discussions of ten-year plans and Editorial 
Committee five-year plans. Comminitieia 


The Religious Book Club plan is a plan 
of economy, which for the past four years 
has been helping its members budget their 
book expense. 


Members receive free the monthly Bulle- 
DR, S, PARKES tin which tells in advance about the best new ws: eae 
Chairman books. This unbiased information, compiled CLASES eee 
by six outstanding religious leaders, enables 
you to decide which, if any, of the new books 
you want or must have. Your privilege of 


returning any book after examining it pro- 


; tects you against disappointment. 
mr | \ You need take only six books a year to 


DR. HARRY avail yourself of this informative and useful DR. HOWARD 


EMERSON FOSDICK CHANDLER ROBBINS 


service. You may select from a list of recom- 
mended books as varied as the problems 
which confront you. You pay for the books 
during the month in which they are re- 
ceived. 


To become a member of the Religious 

Book Club, just sign and send in the at- 

tached coupon. You will receive a free book 
MISS MARY E. 


BISHOP FRANCIS J. j 
ELL” to start your membership. WOOLLEY 


McCONNELL 


Religious Book Club, Iuc. ENROLLMENT BLANK 


(With which has been merged the CuristiaAN CENTURY Book SERVICE) 
80 LaAFAveETre STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to your service and send me free a copy of “Be of Good Cheer,” by W. P. G. 
McCormick. I am not committed to take more than six books during the coming year and I agree to notify you 
promptly during any month in which no book is wanted. The price of the book sent to me each month is to be the 
publisher’s price, plus postage. A bill is to be sent with each book and I agree to pay it within 10 days of receipt. 

Name 

Address 

City and State 
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343 DISCRIMINATING COFFEE DRINKERS 
SELECTED THIS BLEND 


OU remember the nation-wide contest 


conducted by the C.M.A. Stores and the © 
National Negro Business League last year to 
secure the best blend of coffee for the C.M.A, 
Stores. An overwhelming majority of them 
selected the blend now bearing the trade 
mark “(C.M.A. Coffee.” 


There’s a good reason, therefore, why C.M.A, 
COFFEE is such a favorite. The reason is 
simple. 

C.M.A. COFFEE is specially and expertly 
blended—coffee that brews a rich, delicious 
beverage. And as for flavor—well just try 
it yourself and taste the difference. 


Once you try C.M.A. COFFEE, you will oval : 
drink it. 


It’s a sign of the times—and a healthy sign 
that these discriminating coffee drinkers _ 
selected the C.M.A. Brand. 


It’s excellent, de- | fae, = Your C.M.A, Greet 
licious, refreshing has this be 
coffee. That’s the brand of | 
story in the can. | , Visit him? 
That’s why these and take 
GROCERS people selected it. can. 
If you do not now carry C.M.A,. Coffee in stock, 
communicate with us immediately. Your cus- 
} tomers will be demanding this brand. 


NATIONAL C. M. A. STORES, INC. 
145 West 41st Street, New York 


A voluntary chain of grocery stores owned and operated by Negroes 
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